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1978 

1979 

1980 


EXPEDITIONS 


Patagonian Andes 

Several first and second ascents by Australians of 
major big wall routes in Yosemite National Park 
Dunagiri Himalaya 

Peruvian Andes and Patagonian Andes 
Kitcheners Spire, Alaska; Annapurna 1; NZ 
Patagonian Andes Expedition, Fitzroy 
Shivling, Indian Himalaya; Ama Dablam, Nepalese 
Himalaya 

Changabang and Lhotse, Himalaya; Chinese 
Expedition, Broad Peak ascent 
Makalu, Annapurna II, Annapurna III, Baffin Island 
Expedition 

Everest West Ridge, Everest North Face — 1st 
Australian Ascent, Everest Channel 9 Film Crew 
Mustagh Ata, China;2 Peruvian Andes expeditions 
Kangchenjunga and Gasherbrum IV, Himalaya 


AHISTORYOF 

INNOVATIONS 


1985 

1986 



First to offer ripstop nylon, in 1976 

First to use high-loft 95% down, in 1976 

First to use 700 loft down, in 1978 

First to manufacture canted box-foot, in 1975 

First with 3D draught tube, in 1978 

First with Gore-Tex shells, seamed/seamless, in 1978 

First with Gore-Tex foot, in 1980 

First with muff and double 3D draught tubes, in 1978 

First with stretch cross-block baffles, in 1976 

First with cowling hoods, in 1984 

First to use lightweight taffeta and ripstop nylons (now 
an industry standard), in 1976 and 1978 

First to use three-way dual zipper system, in 1982 
First with slant-wall baffles, in 1976 



Mountain Designs 


Tuck Stitching 

In our opinion, tuck stitching is a basic requirement for a sturdy, reliable sleeping bag. Unlike surface stitching, a tuck-stitched seam is hard to snag and protected from 
abrasion. It’s these lines of stitching that attach the all important baffles in the internal construction of our sleeping bags. 


3D Draught Tub< 

Our 3D draft tube is a broad triangular section downfilled tube 
which virtually eliminates heat loss at the zipper line. Our 
clever method of attachment ensures the stitch lines do 
not create another potential cold spot. 

Dual Zippers 

We use YKK No.8 coil zippers - tough and totally 
reliable. Our special 3-way zipper system uses 
one dual-slider zipper at the side and a separate 
short zipper at the foot. This ensures total 
ventilation flexibility, and that a left hand zip 
bag can be zipped to a right hand zip bag. A 
Velcro tab at the top of the zip means you can 
vent both sliders to the chest without the risk of 
falling out. This is useful when using a bag in its 
upper temperature range. The easy-glide 
zippers end searching for sliders in the dark 
- just pull the bag either side of the zip and it 
glides open. 

Zip Guard 

A 32mm wide strip of Terylene webbing 
protects your zipper from snagging the draft 
tube. MD are the only ones using this width of 
webbing and reduce snagging to a minimum. j 

Box-foot 

Of the many boxfoot designs around, ours is the 
best. The elliptical box foot section ensures a 
snug but comfortable fit. The canted side profile 



matches the natural position of a person’s feet when relaxed. 

Baffles and Cross-block Baffles 

Baffles are the fabric sections that form the internal 
compartments of a sleeping bag and join the inner and 
outer fabric layers. The dozens of downfilled rectangular 
baffled compartments of our bags are sewn to 
eliminate cold spots. Baffles are a stretch 
nylon mesh that won’t fray or unravel. 

Our cross-block baffle runs along the 
opposite side to the zip. This prevents down 
shifting from the top to the bottom and 
resultant poor performance. 

Cocoon Hood 

In sub-zero conditions up to 40% of body 
heat can be lost through the face and neck. 
This hood design will close better over the 
head than any other and in Summer may be 
turned inside-out and used as a pillow. 
Muff 

An extra layer of down where it counts. It 
helps keep warm air around your shoulders 
without having to cinch the bag tightly. 

| Down 

Mountain Designs uses the finest high-loft 
downs available in carefully calculated volumes 
to ensure highly efficient insulation. There’s a 
Mountain Designs sleeping bag for every need. 




BIFIDA 


The flagship of the Mountain 
Designs sleeping bag range, the 
Bifida is the epitome of design 
excellence. Winter hikers, ski 
tourers and mountaineers benefit 


directly from our constant 1984. Attention to user feedback 

involvement with dozens of over the last decade has enabled 

mountaineering expeditions; the the entire range to be refined and 
ultimate test being the first perfected for the Australian 

Australian ascent of Mt Everest in adventurer - whatever your need. 
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28 A Nordic Odyssey Champagne skiing among New 
Zealand’s highest peaks, with Tom Millar 

34 The Lost World Exciting bushwalking near Brisbane, with 
Murray Parkinson 

38 Geoff Wayatt One of New Zealand’s best-known and most 
respected mountain guides is an Australian ; an interview by Colin Monteath 

42 Uncanoeable! David Carmichael tells of his party’s kayak 
descent of the section of the Shoalhaven River, New South Wales, described 
as ‘uncanoeable’ 



46 Mittagundi An adventure in outdoor education, 
by Yvonne McLaughlin 

Editorial Jagunderful! 

Wild Information 


Getting Started Singing in the Rain 


Folio Washpool flora and fauna, by Murray Parkinson 


Track Notes Lake Mountain Ski Trails 


Wild Activities Survey Australian Outdoor Education Courses 


Wild Gear Survey Cross Country Skis 


Reviews 


Equipment 


Contributors 


Wildfire Letters to the Editor 
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fcfeONE THING 
V BERGHAU 
FORMANCE CLOTHING APART 


A ppearances can be deceiving. 

Today, what can look like 
performance clothing and cost as 
much as performance clothing, might 
not be performance clothing after all. 

High on up-to-the-minute styling 
but low on the use of quality fabrics, 
fillings and features. 

With Berghaus, however, you get 
what you pay for. 

A range of highly functional, 
fashionable designs, combined with 
the use of top technological fabrics 
such as Gore-Tex* Ultra, with its 
remarkable windproof, waterproof 


and breathable cjyaiilfles, and the 
revolutionary, slimline, lightweight 
Libond or Isodry® Thermal Insulation 
for exceptional warmth and comfort. 
With an array of carefully researched 
and tested design features, Berghaus 
ski clothing provides superb 
protection against the elements yet 
allows for freedom of movement in 
the most dynamic situations. 

Featured is the Zermatt Slalom 
jacket in Gore-Tex Ultra with Libond 
insulation. A combination which has 
withstood the rigours of a winter of 
racing and training in temperatures 


well below zero-*' 

If you demand performance from 
your skis, boots and bindings then 
your clothing should match. With 
Berghaus it will! 


Available from all Paddy 
Pallin Outlets. 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 
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Jagunderful! 



• AS I WRITE THIS EDITORIAL I HAVE JUST 
returned, utterly invigorated, from one of my 
most memorable walks. My wife Sue, two 
friends and I spent five glorious days walking 
in the Mt Jagungal region of south-eastern New 
South Wales. The walk included visits to the 
summits of the two highest peaks in Australia 
outside the Main Range, Mt Jagungal and Mt 
Gungarten, and traversed some magnificent 
wild country. 

Whilst I had previously visited the Main 
Range, it was my first visit to the northern 
Snowy Mountains. I was very impressed with 
this country and also with its state of pres¬ 
ervation. The New South Wales Government is 
to be congratulated on having the foresight and 
backbone to set aside and protect such a 
dramatically beautiful area for posterity. Only 
one visit should suffice to convince any 
reasonably sensitive and fair-minded person of 
the wisdom of this decision, and of the rig¬ 
orously-enforced policy of excluding motorized 
transport from the region. Governments of other 
States would do well to copy this example. In 
so doing they would earn the gratitude of 
present and untold future generations. 

There is, however, still evidence of past 
excesses in the region. Major summits are 
desecrated with substantial and unsightly steel 
and concrete structures (some of which have 
been pushed over, presumably by angry 
bushwalkersi). There are the ‘monuments’, 
particularly near Schlink Pass, to the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme, and there seems to be an 
American influence in the Park administration, 
with tracks being sign-posted as ‘trails’. 
However, these are relatively minor matters 
compared with the wretched commercial 
exploitation in the Main Range area of this, 
Australia's significant alpine National Park. 

I felt proud to be a bushwalker, as I do not 
recall a popular bushwalking area where there 
is less litter and other signs of man's presence. 
However, the number of huts in the area is 
amazing, although they are no doubt welcome 
when this remote area is in winter's icy grip. 

I have come back from this trip brim-full of 
ideas for Wild, as we enter our sixth year of 
publication. (It seems like only yesterday that 
we nervously awaited copies of our first issue 
to arrive from the printer—it only had 60, mostly 
black-and-white, pages, and the print run was 
less than a third of what it is today.) I am more 
resolved than ever to keep Wild at the 'cutting 
edge’ of Australian wilderness adventure 
activities, and to ensure that our hard-won 
reputation for reliability, accuracy and quality 
(‘a benchmark in Australian publishing’ was how 
a leading wilderness photographer recently 
described Wild) is not just maintained, but built 
on. 



Chris pays homage to Mt Jagungal, New South Wales, 
at Easter. 

As part of our ongoing commitment to 
Australian wilderness adventure, we are 
sponsoring Australians on two expeditions to 
major Himalayan peaks; a Queensland 
expedition to the world’s third-highest peak, 
Kangchenjunga, and Greg Child and Mt Everest 
summiteer, Tim Macartney-Snape, in their 
attempt on the Karakorum peaks, Gasherbrum 
IV and Nameless Tower. We will, of course, 
bring you full reports of these expeditions. 

Contributors to Wild will be pleased to learn 
that, effective next issue, we are again 
increasing our rates of payment for articles and 
photos, by about a quarter. 

Future articles include reports on recent 
spectacular developments in Australian 
rockclimbing, dramatic white-water action, 
and special bushwalking features that will 
make you wonder why you ever came home 
from that last trip (I needed a rest after five 
days spent narrowly avoiding ‘geographic 
embarrassment’)! 

I look forward to seeing you in the hills. • 


Chris Baxter 
Editor & Publisher 
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EMC WINTER SP 


ROSSIGNOL Telemark TMS 
Ski touring/XCD 


WHY IS THIS SKI SO OUTSTANDING? Its superb 


balance of finish and design give excellent grip and 
control even in ice and hard-pack, making it an ideal 
ski for Australian conditions. Steel edges, side cut 
and Multi-Step base. RRP $232. EMC price: 


SAVE $53. THE BARGAIN OF THE SEASON! 


J&H Gore-Tex Jacket 


J&H, THE NAME SAYS IT ALL. This label epitomises 
quality and intelligent design. Wired hood, tape- 
sealed seams, three pockets, two-way zip with 
Velcro closure etc, etc. 
RRP $206. EMC price: 


NOLAIK 


MATT 


Hurry...while stocks 


EMC Knickerbockers 

Nylon stretch fabric. Only: 

$ 


EMC Ski Tourer 


MERRELL XCD Boots 

SKI TOURING/TELEMARK. Direct response 
performance. Only 

Si 


WILL SELL FAST . 


BOLLE Sunglasses 

100% ultra-violet, 100% infra-red protection. 

RRP $79.90. EMC price: 


900 GRAM PHIL SLEEPING BAG! Made to our 
specifications by a leading manufacturer. Snow 
conditions —12° rating. 900 grams of 550 loft 
superdown fill. 1,800 grams total weight. Box wall, 
mummy shape, left and right zips for pairing. 

Normal price $309. This offer: 


SAVE $50. THIS PRICE IS NOT A MISPRINT! 


















ECIALS 



FISCHER Country Crown 
Recreational 

A REAL SUCCESS STORY due to its broad appeal - 
for the beginner to the progressing tourer. Easy 
handling; with side-cut, width for stability, and the 
renowned Crown base. RRP $155. EMC price: 


HALLMARK Z-Kote Jacket 

NOW FULLY TAPE-SEALED with a radically improved 
hood! But the basics are unchanged; storm cape, 
three roomy pockets, two-way zip with Velcro 
closure, and the proven Z-Kote fabric. 

RRP $102. EMC price: 


PETER STORM Underwear 

Long-sleeve crew-neck Chlorofibre Long Johns. 
Chlorofibre top. RRP $43.50 EMC price: 

RRP$34.50 EMC price: 

$2950 $3£SO 

UFA Windbriefs 

WITH A WIND-PROOF FRONT PANEL. Don’t sacrifice 
performance! RRP $22. EMC price: 

*19 

SALOMON SR45 Boots 

LIGHTWEIGHT, CONVENIENT, with excellent on-track 
performance. RRP $65. EMC price: 


Prices : 3 currency fluctuation. Bill Bachman ph 



\m 


Camberwell Junction 

401 Riversdale Road 

(300 metres city side, corner Redfern Road) 

Phone (03) 82 7229 

Mail Order: Free delivery within 
Australia (skis excepted). 

Heathmont 

115 Canterbury Road 
Phone (03) 729 7844 


ountain Centre 

Melbourne's Leading Cross Country Ski Shop - Sales and Hire 


















YOUR 


VlCTORINOX 


... the original outdoors reality.. 

Now is the time to invest in the very best of the 
Swiss Army Knives . . . the original one . . . 

Victorinox. 

Full stocks are in your favourite Outdoors store and 
you'll see models in Sporting and Disposal stores, 
Tobacconists, Jewellers and some Department stores. 
But be sure it's the original . . . look for the cross 
within a shaped shield. Both the 'Original' and 

'Economy' ranges carry the 
Victorinox distinctive 
mark of dependability. 

With over fifty combinations 
priced to suit every budget 
from just $5.95, you will 
find it easy to own the 
very best of Swiss Army 
>, | Knives. 


VICTORINOX 
CLIMBER. ^ 

BA} 

^ I s 




THE 'ORIGINAL' 
VICTORINOX 
RANGE. 


fiV 



For stockists/enquiries: 
NSW (02) 477 6566 
Vic/Tas (03) 489 7855 


Old (07) 393 1488 
SA/NT (08) 42 5514 
WA (09) 446 9799 
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Tasmanian River Rafters lS. 

★ Fully provisioned RAFTING 
ADVENTURES 

★ Every participant has own raft 
★ Join us for Adventure, friendship 
and challenge 

PICTON-HUON RIVERS $239 
4 DAY CAMP & RAFT 
weekly Thursdays-Mondays 
FRANKLIN RIVER ADVENTURE $999 
16 DAY INCLUDING CLIMB TO FRENCHMANS CAP 
Departing 4 Dec, 1 Jan, 24 Jan, 12 Feb, 4 Mar. 
Information and bookini 
Box 344, Matraville, NSW 2036, 

Ph: NSW 02 6065022 
Tas 002 666262 



Paddy Pallin 
Adventure Equipment 

offers a full range of equipment and clothing for all your 
holiday needs. Maps, food, fuel, advice and just about 
anything else you need to cany. Open Saturday morning at 
32 Criterion St, Hobart 7000 (002) 31 -0777,124 St John St, 

Launceston 7250 (003) 31-4240 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

A full adventure travel service offering all local, Australian and overseas 
travel experience including local guiding services. See Chris Patterson or 
Mark Fowler at 28 Criterion St, Hobart 7000 (002) 31 -0983 
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the best down under 



sleeping 

bags 

MONT: PO Box 995 Queanbeyan 2620 Ph (062) 971645 





At Eastwood Camping... 

We stock a huge 
selection of equipment 
at very competitive prices 


Our friendly staff will 
assist with your selection 
... no matter what 


it is for! 


Some of the latest equipment 
includes the NEW range from 
Macpac, the super value 
Jansport and Roman packs, 
and the Salewa -10°C 
sleeping bag. 


The shop has changed 
a bit too! 




eastwood 

camping 

centre 


3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122 02 858 3833 
Proprietors: Jack, Nancy & David Fox - Established 1970 


BLUE MOUNTAINS 
CLIMBING SCHOOL 

... is Australia’s foremost 
school of rockclimbing. We 
operate 365 days a year, 
offering a comprehensive 
range of courses, guided 
climbing and other services. 
Find out more by turning to 
the classified section at the 
back of this magazine and by 
contacting: 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 
CLIMBING SCHOOL 
285 Main Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 3467 


EQUIPMENT 


For BUSHWALKING, TREKKING 
TRAVEL, ADVENTURE 
IS OUR GAME 



Write or phone us for our new 
illustrated 1 985MAILORDER /S, 
C ATALOGU E which includes: l ^ 
Footwear. Sleeping Bags. 

Rucksacks. Goretex and 
other rainwear. Thermal 
Underwear. High Altitude 
Sunglasses. Back-Packing 
Stoves. Thermarests and a 
those other items on w 
ay deper 


mouniflin 

EQuipmEnT fak 


291 Sussex Street, S) 
Phone 264 3146, 267 


3uV 


[In 

THE NEW 
AUSTRALIAN 
MANUFACTURER 

• SLEEPING BAGS • 

• WATERPROOFS • 

• PACKS • DOWN 

& PILE CLOTHING#^.. 

r-+<: - 

1 Write or phone for catalogue: 

I WILDGEAR, 57 Colville Street, 

I Battery Point. Tas. 7000. 
(002)34 1489 

Address_ 


. Postcode J 
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Helly-Hansen 


UFA SUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, it’s A 
Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER you need. \ 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER underwear is thin, light and stretches 
to form-fit your body. Worn skin tight, UFA SUPER traps a layer 
of still air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between 
your body and the environment. You lose less body heat. j 

UFA SUPER is made from polypropylene which doesn’t absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through UFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. UFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, dance, run, 
cycle, windsurf or sleep . . . start with LIFA SUPER then decide 
what else you’ll need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works, 

Ask anyone who wears it. 



Available fronr^all good outdoor shops 


lEXPEDlTIONSl 



SOUTH 

AMERICA 


THE ADVENTURE BEGINS HERE! 


Each E.O. project is a group of 
people setting off to encounter 
first-hand a region of the 
world, large or small, where the 
encroachment of our technological 
society is still held at bay. For 
this journey to be fun and of 
value, it should be sensibly 
organised: not an attempt to 
insulate against adventure - far 
from it - but a properly prepared 
expedition in search of the remote, 
the interesting, the beautiful, 
the mysterious and the challenging. 


Effl 

Ov 


.JCOUNTER 

jVERLAND 

r inth Flnnr fifi Kinn St Surinev NSW POftfl 


10th Floor, 66 King St., Sydney, N.S.W. 2000 

N|wZ«Ci50CHyMlN^Z^iOT 

Your travel agent will have our brochure 
or contact Sundowners in your state. 
Sydney (02) 291511 

Melbourne (03) 621263 Perth (09) 3212335 
Brisbane (07) 2218825 Adelaide (08) 2231243 


/"V. opportunity to 

V experience some of 

wP the finest cross country 
skiing on the planet. Ski the 
powder slopes and trails of British 
Columbia and Alberta. 

24days-S2^88 

including air fare. Departures 
February-March 1987. 

Other ski adventures include Norway, 
Japan, Kashmir and the USA. 

For a brochure of our Quality 
adventures write or call: 
Wilderness 
Expeditioi 
26 Sharp Street 



R0CKCRAFT 
CLIMBING l 
SCH00LM 


CLIMB WITH AUSTRALIA’S 
LEADING PROFESSIONAL 
CLIMBING GUIDES AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

CLIMBING COURSES TO 
SUIT ALL LEVELS FROM 
BEGINNERS TO ADVANCED. 
GUIDED CLIMBS AND 
INSTRUCTION ON ANY DAY 
OF THE YEAR. 

• Abseiling • Trekking 

• Rockclimbing • Guided Climbs 

• Ice Climbing • Expeditions 

• Ski Mountaineering • Private Instruction 

Write for our brochure: 

195 Katoomba Street, Katoomba, 
NSW 2780 Tel (047) 82 2014 
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eliable and 
experienced 
staff will 
help you 
select from 
the finest rucksacks, 
tents, sleeping bags, 
specialised clothing 
and footwear, stoves, 
maps and 
accessories. 

Southern Cross 
Equipment stores 
offer YHA 

membership facilities 
and, through our 
service branches, 
equipment hire, 
maintenance and 
repair. 



SOMERSET 

Would your group, 
club or school enjoy 
camping, canoeing, 
orienteering, 
rockclimbing or 
learning bushcraft? 
Somerset, our 
outdoor education 
centre on the 
beautiful Colo River 
(NSW), inexpensively 
accommodates 
groups of 25 to 
more than 100 people. 
Call in to any 
Southern Cross 
Equipment store, see 
the latest equipment 
and ask for a 
brochure about 
Somerset, a new 
direction in outdoor 
education. 
Chatswood 
66-70 Archer Street 
(just off Victoria Avenue) 
(02) 412 3372 
Hornsby 

222 Pacific Highway 
(02) 476 5566 

Parramatta 

28 Phillip Street 
(02) 633 4527 
Sydney 
355 Kent Street 
(02) 29 4526 








The Battle of 
Farmhouse Creek 



Conservationists and loggers clash in South-west Tasmania 


• Battling On. Following the report on the 
logging of the Farmhouse Creek area of South¬ 
west Tasmania in Wild no 20 (Wild Information), 
there were angry confrontations in the area 
between loggers and police, and conservation¬ 
ists. At the height of the demonstrations, in 
March, Tasmanian MFIA, Bob Brown, and about 
30 other demonstrators were forcibly removed 
from the area by about 60 forestry workers. It 
was reported in the Tasmanian Press that police 
stood back and took no action during the violent 
confrontation. Several demonstrators are re¬ 
ported to have laid assault charges. 

Throughout the demonstrations, Flobart con¬ 
servationist and climber, Alec Marr, lived for 
three weeks near the top of a tall eucalypt at 
the centre of the scene of the demonstrations. 
At one stage, when Marr was up the tree, 
logging workers cut partly through Marr's tree 
with chain-saws. Marr was among 31 conser¬ 
vationists arrested in the area. Forestry workers 
then proceeded to fell trees and continue work 
on the controversial Farmhouse Creek logging 
road, which will bring logging to within 14 
kilometres of ‘the monarch of the South-west’, 
Federation Peak. The logging area is on the 
register of the National Estate. 

In mid-March the Federal Government’s 
Minister for Primary Industry, John Kerin, was 
reported as saying that his Government ‘would 
not back down from protecting National Estate 
values’, and publicly demanded a say in 
Tasmania's logging operations. It is reported 
that Tasmanian Premier, Robin Gray, has been 
less than receptive. 

There were also demonstrations against 
logging in the Lemonthyme forest, on the slopes 
of Mt Oakleigh, near the Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park, as well as a 4,000-strong 
Farmhouse Creek rally in Hobart on 14 March. 
Bob Brown has claimed that the Tasmanian 
Government has plans to turn forests at Port 
Huon, south of Hobart, into woodchips for 
export. (He has also made similar claims about 
the Western Australian Government and forests 
near Albany.) 

The Department of Forestry at the Australian 
National University is reported to be concerned 
that, because of the adverse publicity of 
forestry, a declining number of students now 
enrol in its course in forestry. 

The Forestry and Forest Products Industry 
Council has presented the Federal Government 
with a comprehensive 73-page ‘Strategic Plan' 
for national forests. The Plan, with union and 
industry support, outlines the direction in which 
members of the industry wish to see logging 
develop. In particular, it presses for more forests 
to be made available for logging. As the Plan 
must be assessed in public, before any 
implementation, readers may wish to obtain a 
copy of it, and subsequently write to the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce, Senator 
John Button, commenting on the Plan. Copies 
are obtainable from Senator John Button, 
Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 2600. 


Another indication of loggers reacting to 
conservationists’ claims to protect native 
forests is the lead taken by Tasmanian loggers 
on 13 April in forming the Australian Logging 
Council. 


An outing of the Tasmanian Police Bushwalking Club? 
(Police and loggers confront demonstrators on the 
controversial Farmhouse Creek logging road, South¬ 
west Tasmania.) Rob Blakers 

• Kakadu. The proposed Stage Three of 
Kakadu National Park has been the subject of 
an intense struggle between conservationists 
and mining interests (including the Federal 
Government’s Department of Resources and 
Energy). Conservation leaders have asked 
readers to write to the Prime Minister 
congratulating him on Government initiatives to 
nominate Stage Two of Kakadu National Park 
for World Heritage listing, and requesting that 
his Government immediately declare Stage 
Three, with no provision for mining activities. 

• Land Writes. ‘To provide all Australians with 
accurate information on what is happening in 
the Northern Territory’ regarding Aboriginal land 
rights, the Northern Territory Land Councils 
(GPO Box 3046, Darwin, NT 5794) have 
produced an information kit on the subject. 

• Joh Eats Humble Pie. The extraordinary 
plan of Queensland Premier, Joh Bjelke- 
Petersen, to hand over Lindeman Island to East- 
West Airlines came unstuck when East-West, 
bowing to massive public opposition, suddenly 


backed off. East-West had intended to build a 
$340 million development on Lindeman Island; 
this proposal was subsequently proved to re¬ 
quire revocation of National Park status on the 
island. Throughout Australia, conservationists 


have hailed the outcome as a major victory. It 
is reported that the Federal Government had 
made its opposition to the development known 
to East-West. 

• Fast Bucks. The opening last year of the 
controversial Daintree road in North Queens¬ 
land has prompted an increase in interest in 
local real estate development. Land prices, 
particularly in the Cooktown area, have risen 
accordingly. 

• I’d Walk a Mile ... No doubt in an effort 
to bolster the macho image of its Camel 
cigarettes, the R J Reynolds international 
tobacco company is reported to have poured 
$800,000 into a 3,200 kilometre Land Rover 
event from Cooktown to Darwin in March. The 
Australian event, part of an 'international 
adventure' called the Camel Trophy, involved a 
considerable amount of off-road ‘bush bashing’. 

• Wilderness Act. The campaign in support 
of a Wilderness Act for New South Wales took 
a step forward with the recent release of the 
report of the Wilderness Working Group. 

The Minister for Planning and Environment, 
Bob Carr, had earlier announced his support 
for wilderness legislation at the opening of the 
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Camp Traffi 
the choice of exi 


Stockists: Queensland Brisbane: The Camping Centre, Ian Aitchison & Co, Jim the Backpacker, Mountain Designs, Scout Outdoor Centre, Torre 
Equipment New South Wales Sydney: Caving Equipment, Mountain Designs, Mountain Equipment, Norski, Paddy Pallin, Southern Cross Equiprr 
Footloose. Wollongong: Bushcraft Equipment. Australian Capital Territory Canberra: Mountain Designs, Wild Country. Victoria Melbourne: 
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Wilderness Society’s new shop in Sydney’s 
Liverpool Street. 

NSW conservation groups are hopeful that 
legislation will be passed through Parliament 
during the Budget session. The legislation, it 
is expected, would provide for the protection 
and management of all wilderness areas in 
NSW. 

Roger Lembit 

• Gardens of Stone. Recently the Colo 
Committee, the Colong Committee, and the 
Federation of Bushwalking Clubs NSW present¬ 
ed a submission to the NSW Government 
asking that additions of nearly 40,000 hectares 
be added to Wollemi National Park. The area 
covered by the submission is mainly 
escarpment and pagoda country along the rim 
of the Newnes Plateau and the plateau 
separating the Wolgan and Capertee valleys. 
The submission was titled ‘Gardens of Stone’ 
because these plateaux are covered with a 
dense array of rock pagodas. The proposal 



The figure indicates the scale of this recent cliff 
collapse at Lambs Creek, near the Newnes Road, Blue 
Mountains, New South Wales. Right, Goochs Crater, 
in the proposed 'Gardens of Stone’ addition to Wollemi 
National Park, Blue Mountains. David Noble 

includes important bushwalking destinations 
such as Goochs Crater, Rocky Creek Canyon 
(see photo Wild no 2), the Baal Bone area on 
the escarpment west of Newnes, Pantoneys 
Crown, and the Mt Airly region. 

Conservationists fear that if the area covered, 
by the proposal is not reserved soon, it may 
suffer great damage due to the cliff and pagoda 
collapse that results from long-wall coal mining. 
Recent cliff collapses at Lambs Creek, near the 
head of the Wolgan valley, and in sight of the 
Newnes Road, are causing concern. Rock 
pagodas are unusual geological features and 
should be protected. Subsidence due to coal 
extraction can also affect the many shrub 
swamps on the Newnes Plateau. As ecological 
examples, these swamps are poorly repre¬ 
sented in Wollemi National Park. 

Some local opposition to the proposal has 
sprung up in the Lithgow area, mainly from 
sawmillers logging Newnes State Forest for pit 
props. The proposed boundary was drawn up 


to leave out the major areas that could be 
logged. Most of the proposed park additions are 
too steep or rugged to be logged economically. 

David Noble 

• Undermined. Efforts made recently by the 
NSW Liberal Party to update its environmental 
policies have been jeopardized by its coalition 
partner, the National Party. Despite announce¬ 
ments by the Opposition spokesman on the 


developers at least $8 million in foregone 
revenue this ski season.) 

RL 

• Yerranderie Books. It was reported in Wild 
nos 12 and 13 that the Oaks Historical Society 
had printed two books on Yerranderie, the 
former ghost town that is a popular destination 
for bushwalkers. These small books sold out 
before most people even knew about them, but 



environment, Tim Moore, that the Liberals would 
not revoke any areas within existing National 
Parks, the National Party leader, Wal Murray, 
committed his party to changing park 
boundaries to allow logging and mining if the 
coalition is brought to power in the next State 
election. 

RL 

• Sinking a Tube. On 8 April 1986, sparks 
from an oxy-acetylene torch ignited 
polyurethane foam in the partially completed 
Skitube tunnel under the Perisher valley. The 
burning foam gave off toxic smoke containing 
deadly cyanide gas. Residents and tourists at 
Perisher, Smiggin Holes and Guthega were 
evacuated until the smoke had dispersed. 

Water from a nearby creek used to quell the 
fire became contaminated with cyanide, and the 
State Pollution Control Commission was called 
in to advise on disposal. The Minister for 
Planning and Environment, Bob Carr, promptly 
called for an inquiry to determine the events 
leading up to the accident. He directed the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service to conduct 
an investigation into the impact of the cyanide 
on flora and fauna in the area. 

The Skitube is being constructed to provide 
public transport to resorts in the Perisher valley 
and the new Blue Cow ski resort from the Alpine 
Way in Kosciusko National Park. It was due to 
have been constructed for the 1986 ski season, 
but geological faults had delayed work. (It is 
reported that this delay will cost Skitube 


now both volumes have been reprinted. Titled 
The Yerranderie Silver Field and The Township 
of Yerranderie, both books are ‘essential 
reading’ for any bushwalker who has visited 
Yerranderie. The old photos and town maps are 
particularly interesting. The books cost $6.00 
each (plus $1.00 for postage) and can be 
ordered from the Oaks Historical Society, cF 
Post Office, The Oaks, NSW 2570. 

DN 

• The Man from the Misty Mountains. The 

Budawang Committee, a group of bushwalkers 
who share concern for the Budawang area, and 
who recently published the useful book Pigeon 
House and Beyond, has now prepared a second 
volume for publication. Titled The Man from the 
Misty Mountains, it is the memoirs of Jim 
Sturgiss of Sassafras, an early explorer of the 
Bundawangs, and one of the first to try to climb 
the Castle. 

DN 

• Reunion. The Sydney University Bush¬ 
walkers are celebrating their club's fortieth 
anniversary this year. 

A dinner will be held in October to 
commemorate the occasion and a special walk 
will also take place that month. The club intends 
to publish a journal including stories about epic 
club trips over the years. 

For further information contact Tony Norman, 
(02) 406 6473, or Roger Lembit, (02) 747 3962. 

RL 
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In the beginning was BIONIC - then 
came the revolution - and the birth of 
TRIONIC! This range of footwear from 
SCARPA of Italy incorporated the light 
weight nylon midsole from the original 
BIONIC construction and added an 
exclusive new sole. The TRIONIC sole is 
still the only sole which can provide 
both weather protection for the boot, 
through the addition of the integral 
Yeti Gaiter, AND excellent traction 
on descent via the Safety 
Grip Heel. 

With the introduction, 
in 1985 of three midsoles 
with varying flex character¬ 
istics (Comfort, 

Performance and Pro) 
the TRIONIC range is 
now designed to cater 
for the requirements 


of all walkers from the casual participant to 
the serious adventurer. Add to this the fact 
that the whole range features leather 
uppers which have undergone the HS12 
tanning process to provide increased water 
resistance and a faster drying time. 
A total combination which is 
dedicated to giving you the best 
possible performance utilising 
the most up to date 
materials and 
technology. 
Featured is the 
TRIONIC SL 
with Comfort 
Flex, available in 
Standard and 
wide fittings. 
Probably the 
most sought 
after walking 
boot in 
Australia. 


Details of the complete range of footwear 
for 1985/86 are available from: 

berghaus 

34, Dean St, Mewcastle upon Tyne, IME1 IPG. England. Tel: |0632| 323561. Telex: 537728 Bghaus 



• Speleotec 87. New South Wales will be 
hosting the next biennial conference of the 
Australian Speleological Federation. The 
conference will be held on 4-11 January 1987 
at Macquarie University, with accommodation 
available at the University. The emphasis of the 
conference will be on the technical aspects of 
caving which over the last few years have 
developed rapidly. 

A field book is currently being produced to 
catalogue the many and varied caving areas of 
NSW. This conference will provide visitors with 
an ideal opportunity to visit a variety of caves. 
Registration and further details can be obtained 
from Speleotec 87, cA PO Box 388, Broadway, 
NSW 2007. 

Stephen Bunton 

• Australian Karst Index 1985. After 18 years 
of hard work, constant updating and 
researching, Peter Mathews has finally 
completed his second volume, which lists all 
of Australia’s known caves, karst and psuedo- 
karst areas. 

In 1968 Mathews produced his small volume, 
Australian Speleological Handbook. Exploration 
and documentation have necessitated an 
update almost since that date. This update has 
seen the light of day as a volume the size of 
a small telephone book. The new book contains 
lists of 6,639 caves, 2,400 cave maps and 925 
references. 

SB 

• Jenolan Environment Protection Group. 

Formed in 1984 (see Wild no 15), the JEPG has 
recently been lobbying the NSW Government 
to declare the Jenolan Caves Reserve a 
National Park, in an attempt to solve what the 
JEPG sees as serious problems under the 
current administration. 

Jenolan Caves have been classified by the 
National Trust, but this does not give legal 
protection against ill-conceived development in 
the name of ’maintenance’, nor does it compel 
the NSW Government to address what the 
JEPG sees as the urgent environmental issues 
arising from the present management. 


• New South Wales Limbers Up. Following 
our report in Wild no 20, the results of the NSW 
Rogaining Championships are now available. 
David Booth and Andrew Calder won the 
24-hour event, covering 60 kilometres to collect 
60 of 76 check-points. Elizabeth and Geoff 
Morley, and P Dujuid, won the 8-hour event 
(31 check-points), and Jim Merchant and Gerry 
Wong won the 3-hour event (17 check-points). 

The Federation of Bushwalking Clubs NSW 
1986 Annual Reunion was held in Dharug 
National Park, north of Sydney. Some 75 club 
members and their families are reported to have 
enjoyed activities such as damper bakes and 
sandshoe throwing! 

Not one to retire gracefully to an existence 
of damper bakes and the like, Peter Treseder 
walked a 200 kilometre figure-of-eight route in 
Kosciusko National Park, NSW, in 25 hours 14 
minutes, in January. The previous month his 
club-mate from Sydney’s Three (should that be 
one hundred and three?) Peaks Outdoor Club, 
Keith Williams, walked from Kiandra to Thredbo, 
NSW, in 11 hours 40 minutes. 

In April, Treseder broke his October 1984 
record for the Katoomba to Kanangra Walls, 


NSW, ‘walk’. The new time of 5 hours 47 minutes 
is the first time the six-hour barrier has been 
broken. The same month, he ran the Six Foot 
Track, between Katoomba and Jenolan Caves, 
in 3 hours 22 minutes. 

Bushsports 86 is under way in NSW to 
introduce people to the rucksack sports; details 
(02) 520 7081. 

• Parking Up the Right Tree. In recent 
months, the NSW Government has announced 
additions to at least 12 National Parks and 
Historic Sites in that State. Whilst most of the 
additions are very small, Mungo National Park 
has been doubled in size, to about 27,847 
hectares. In addition, the Budderoo National 
Park and two Nature Reserves, totalling 6,700 
hectares, have been established on NSW’s 
south coast, near Jervis Bay, to protect 
rainforest, wetlands and endangered bird 
habitats. As further evidence of its commitment 
to conservation, the NSW Government has also 
announced the establishment of the Ironbark 
Nature Reserve (1,230 hectares), 50 kilometres 
west of Armidale, the Davidson Whaling Station 
Historic Site at Twofold Bay on the far south 
coast, and special protection, including 
National Park status, for 41 coastal rainforests 
(totalling 1,300 hectares) between Tweed Heads 
and Mimosa Rocks. The NSW Government also 
announced its intention to introduce its Marine 
Mammals Protection Act to State Parliament. 
The proposed Act provides for heavy penalties 
against anyone charged with harming dolphins, 
whales, seals, sea lions, porpoises, or dugongs. 

• Reaction. In response to concerted 
opposition by conservationists to woodchip 
logging excesses in Victoria’s East Gippsland 
region, an organization calling itself the East 
Gippsland Sawmillers Group, together with the 
Victorian Sawmillers Association, have 
launched a campaign to convince the public, 
and government, that, among other things, 'the 
forests products industries of Victoria have a 
deep commitment to efficient conservation 
practices for all forested areas’. Their 
propaganda emphasizes the ‘threat’ to jobs 
posed by conservationists. (Almost 90% of East 
Gippsland is forested public land, 17% of which 
is reserved in National Parks. The East 
Gippsland Coalition, a group of major Victorian 
conservation organizations, has proposed that 
the area of National Parks be increased from 
17% to 39%.) It is reported in the Financial 
Review that the VSA has produced a pamphlet 
demanding that the Government allow logging 
in existing National Parks in East Gippsland. 
Conservationists have repeatedly pointed to 
figures which reveal that, because it is highly 
automated, woodchipping costs jobs— 
Tasmanian MP, Bob Brown, is quoted as saying 
that 93 sawmills have closed since 
woodchipping was introduced to Tasmania. 

Even the Country Women’s Association has 
mounted the bandwagon! A recent issue of the 
CWA publication, Country Crafts, notes that 
members of the East Gippsland group of the 
CWA are against the declaration of any more 
National Parks in East Gippsland. 

The Sporting Shooters Association of 
Australia has placed an advertisement in a 
Melbourne newspaper calling for reports of 
'animal liberation extremists disrupting lawful 
hunting by illegal means’. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the Bird 


Observers Club has expressed concern at the 
effect of clear-felling of forest trees on the 
breeding of birds and mammals which rely on 
tree hollows found in older trees. 

• STAV in the Backcountry. On 1 June, in 
Melbourne, the Ski Touring Association of 
Victoria held a ‘Cross Country Ski Carnival’ 
which included a cross country ski race on 
grass! 

• The Brush-off. The Conservation Council 
of Victoria is concerned at the effects of large- 
scale brush cutting in Victoria’s Mallee region, 
for making fences in fashionable Melbourne 
suburbs. It is reported that large areas of public 
land in the Big Desert are licensed to brush¬ 
cutting businesses. (A short distance away, in 
South Australia, no cutting is permitted on 
public land.) 
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LEADERS 
OF THE 
PACK 

As the originators of the large capacity 
internal frame concept, Lowe has provided 
the leadership which has set the standard 
in modern rucksack design. 

In 1985, Lowe continues to meet the 
challenge for innovation and 
development, with the patented 
TORSO-TRAC system. 

Designed by Greg Lowe, the 
TORSO-TRAC system offers immediate 
adjustment for maximum fit, comfort 
and responsive performance under all 
load carrying conditions. 

Together with further refinements 
to the Lowe system, these features 
provide unparalleled comfort and 
load control. Take a close look at the 
1985 Lowe range, and better still try 
one on. 

Then you'll see why we are the 
leaders. 











Rock Strides MHUrmtm 

Stefan Glowacz continues European Push at Mt Arapiles 



• Rock News. Whilst Australian rockclimbing 
has come a considerable distance in the last 
few years, recent visits by leading European 
climbers to Mt Arapiles, Victoria, have shown 
that our best climbers still have a way to go. 
Continuing the tradition established by his fellow 
countryman, Wolfgang Gullich (see report in 
Wild no 17), youthful West German star, Stefan 
Glowacz, tore the place apart. Glowacz climbed 
many routes of grade 26 and above, often with 



disdainful ease, repeating the very hardest 
climbs, and adding a new one, Australia's 
second route over grade 30. 

When Glowacz flashed Fortress Direct 
(grade 26) on his first day, it was obvious that 
it would not end there. He went on to climb 
Power, Corruption and Lies (28, flashed), India 
(29, one day), Masada (30, two days), and made 
the second ascent of Australia’s hardest climb, 
the Gullich super-route Punks in the Gym (32, 
six days), which Glowacz is quoted as saying 
is the hardest climb he has ever attempted. He 
made the first ascent of a route which Kim 
Carrigan had worked on, on and off (as it were!), 


Anticlockwise from above. The first solo ascent of 
Kachoong (grade 21) by an amputee? Young German 
rock star, Stefan Glowacz, climbed up and down the 
route solo, in bare feet, for this dawn photo! Glowacz, 
also pictured in spotted tights, blitzed Mt Arapiles with 
ascents of Australia’s hardest climbs. 'Mistress of 
Rock', France's Christine Gambert, in a reflective 
mood, and going for broke on Spasm in a Chasm 
(grade 25), Mt Arapiles, Victoria. Glenn Robbins 



for years. Known variously as ‘Serious Young 
Lizards' and ‘The Ring Route’ (because of the 
ring-bolts placed by Carrigan), Glowacz named 
it Lord of the Rings (31, four days)! He 
concluded his three-week visit by soloing up 
and down Kachoong (21) (see photo) in bare feet 


for a dawn photo-session for Wild, during which 
he posed hanging for minutes from the lip of 
the three-metre ceiling! 

Perhaps not surprisingly, leading Australian 
rockclimber, Kim Carrigan, who, except for 
grade 28, established by Mark Moorhead's 
route, Cobwebs, single-handedly advanced the 
standard of difficulty of Australian rockclimbing 
from grade 25 to 30, left shortly after Glowacz’s 
visit, to take up an appointment as international 
sales manager for Swiss climbing rope manu¬ 
facturer, Mammut! 

One of the world's top women rockclimbers, 
French climber Christine Gambert, visited Mt 
Arapiles with her husband, where she climbed 
harder than any woman has done in Australia. 
As we went to press, her best efforts there 
included India (29, four days) and Shadows and 
Light (27). (The pride of Australian climbing's 
womanhood has recently been heavily involved 
in a film-making project at Mt Arapiles, and Mt 
Buffalo in north-east Victoria. We expect to 
bring you a" review in due course.) 

Visiting UK climber, Steve Monks (see Wild 
no 19), has been temporarily side-lined with a 
broken leg following a fall from a climb on Great 
Wall at Moonarie, South Australia. 

• Wheeling and Dealing. It is reported that, 
on 23 April, the Victorian Government signed 
an agreement with giant paper and sawmilling 
company, Bowater-Scott. Under the agreement, 
the number of logs taken from State pine 
plantations in north-east Victoria will more than 
double. The Australian Conservation Foundation 
has sought a guarantee that no native bush will 
be cleared, and has criticized the secrecy of 
the negotiations leading to the agreement. 

• Coup. Geoff Mosley (see interview in Wild 
no 1), who has been Director of the ACF for the 
last 13 years, is to be transferred, in September, 
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FOR WARMTH IN A WILDERNESS 


NEW ZEALAND SKI TOURING 

Alpine^ Nordic 


• small groups 


Awarded for design 

EXCELLENCE 

"The J&H Winter-lite 
sleeping bag is an original 
Australian design. 

"The panel uncondition¬ 
ally recommends that the 
product receives Design 
Council Selection, The 
product’s unique and 
excellent features include 
the vertical cross-baffle 
system and slant walled 
construction that are 
combined in no other 
sleeping bag in the world. 
The draft tube construction 
and zipper guard, the three 
panel foot section and the 
carefully detailed hood are 
all features that again 
exceed the design quality 
of all other bags available." 


• private huts 

• equipment, food 

and transport provided 

• internationally 
qualified guides 

Alpine 
Recreation 
Canterbury Ltd 

Lake Tekapo, 

New Zealand, 

P.O. Box 75, 

Telephone (05056) 736 
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bags and Gore-Tex clothing. 
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to a lower-ranking position in the ACF. The ACF 
is currently seeking a successor. It is reported 
that Mosley’s demise came about as a result 
of widening divisions between moderates and 
extremists in the ACF’s 35-member Council. 
Apparently he was not considered sufficiently 
hard-line for the position. 

• Memorial Hut. The parents of Xavier 
Clemann and Robert Harris, who died of 
exposure on Mt Stirling, north-east Victoria, last 
August, have launched an appeal to build a hut 
on the mountain. (There is already a good one 
on the mountain and others in the vicinity.) 
Organized through the Victorian Ski Associa¬ 
tion, the project is opposed by both the Ski 
Touring Association of Victoria and the 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs. 

• Triathlon. You bastards!’, they gasped at us. 

I took that as praise indeed, as I had been 
worried that the event would be too easy. That 
was the unanimous comment of competitors 
finishing the 1985 Whitehorse Barkly Bush 
Triathlon. 

Run over a course totalling only 42 
kilometres, ours must be one of the shortest 
triathlon events around, yet, dare I say, one of 
the most difficult. Set in the highlands of north¬ 
east Victoria, near Licola, it must also be one 
of the most picturesque. 

Last year's event (the 1986 event will be run 
along similar lines) began with 15 kilometres of 
canoeing on the Barkly and Macalister rivers. 
This beautiful section is grade 2/3 standard. On 
the day of the event, the river was at a good 
level, and the banks lined with masses of yellow 
wattle and early spring flowers. However, the 
best canoeing time (58 minutes) suggests that 
not everyone appreciated the scenery! 

The fastest time for the cycling leg, only 20 
kilometres in length, was 54 minutes, indicating 
the tough going. 

Our final section, an eight kilometre cross¬ 
country run, featured spectacular scenery 
along the Macalister, and some good scramb¬ 
ling up hills. It was completed in 57 minutes by 
the winning team. The competitors followed a 
marked course along rivers, up long spurs, 
across ridges and down again to the 
unexpected (‘you bastards') hillclimb above the 
start/finish line. 

The event was completed by all entrants. The 
winners were Kev Piercy and Craig Beeching 
in 2 hours 58 minutes 40 seconds. Rod Harris 
and Roy Smith (3 hours 8 minutes 45 seconds) 
were second, followed by Bryan Wright and 
Valdis Kalns (3 hours 7 minutes 45 seconds). 
The last two teams combined during the event 
and finished together, just inside the cut-off 
time. They were just as pleased as the winners. 
The beauty of the Barkly Bush Triathlon is that 
it is both interesting and demanding, while 
remaining an achievable goal for almost 
anyone. 

For safety, the triathlon is run as a two-person 
event. This year it will be held on the 13-14 
September. For safety and logistical reasons, 
only 50 teams will be accepted. Trophies are 
awarded to the first three placegetters in men’s 
and women's classes, and pennants are 
awarded to all finishers. 

Enquiries and entries for the 1986 event 
should be addressed to Whitehorse Canoe Club, 

1 Lynne Court, Nunawading, Victoria 3131. 

Trevor Britten 



• Rising From the Ashes. A club, calling 
itself the Phoenix Four Wheel Drive Touring 
Club, has been formed in Melbourne 'for the 
purpose of (a) promoting goodwill and 
conservation values and encouraging co¬ 
operation between four-wheel-drivers and the 
conservation movement, and (b) providing 
practical support for other member bodies of 
the Conservation Council of Victoria’. 

• Championships. The 1987 Australian 
Slalom & Wildwater Championships will be held 
on the Howqua River, north-east Victoria, on 
4-7 September 1986. Further information: 
(03) 817 1820. 

• Clean-up. In February the Youth Hostels 
Association Canoe Committee organized a 
clean-up of Melbourne’s Yarra River. Only three 
of twenty other Victorian canoe clubs contacted 
participated, but 20 large bags of rubbish were 
collected, as well as ten-gallon drums, and car 
wheels! The organizers noted that ‘the “Great 
Raft Race”, held on the Yarra the following week¬ 
end, probably put back twice as much rubbish 
as we took out’. 

• Lakes. Local residents campaigning to save 
the Gippsland Lakes achieved a partial victory 
in February when the Victorian Government 
decided not to proceed with its controversial 
plans for a radioactive waste store at Dutson 
Downs. However, the more serious threat of 
industrial waste contamination of the Lakes 
remains unsolved. For further information 
contact the Australian Conservation 
Foundation, (03) 819 2888. 

• Shopping Around. Not one, but two, 
specialist outdoor shops have opened in the 
outer Melbourne suburb of Frankston: 
Outsports has opened a second shop (the 
original one is in South Caulfield) and Aussie 
Disposals has opened Hike and Ski. In another 
Melbourne suburb, Mitcham, Mountain Designs 
has opened a shop which specializes in hiring 
ski touring equipment. 


• Art for Art’s Sake? Archaeologists are 
excited by the discovery, near the Maxwell River 
in South-west Tasmania, of Aboriginal rock 
paintings dating back more than 14,000 years. 
They believe the paintings are the oldest in 
Tasmania, and probably among the oldest in the 
world. 

• A Bird in the Hand. Following the slaughter 
of an estimated 50,000 short-tailed shearwater 
(mutton bird) chicks at Tasmanian rookeries 
over one week-end in March, the Tasmanian 
Government has come under renewed pressure 
to end this annual bloodfest. 

• Rally Round the Flag Boys. In May an 

Operation Raleigh Australia team set out to 
canoe the 400 kilometre length of the remote 
Drysdale River in north-west Western Australia. 
The river has never been canoed for its entire 
length. We expect to be able to report on the 
outcome in a later issue. 

• Bungling. Conservationists await an official 
decision by the Western Australian Government 
concerning the future of the spectacular Bungle 
Bungle area. Nature lovers are hoping that the 
Bungle Bungles will be given National Park 
status with controlled access, and that the 
traditional, Aboriginal, owners will help with the 
management. Conservationists suspect that the 
mining lobby is again delaying the process, as 
the mining industry feels it may be its last 
chance to get its hands on the, as yet un¬ 
known, resources of the area. In the meantime 
relentless four-wheel-drivers, cattle and donkeys 
are ruining the plains and many gorges of this 
unique area. 

Peter Ewing 

• Mining Proposed in National Park. There 
has been a public outcry over new plans to mine 
gold in Hammersley Range National Park, 
Western Australia. (See Wild no 20.) 

Although approval has been given for limited 
bulk sampling (essentially mining), the proposal 
has been delayed until a full management plan 
for the Park has been completed, and for the 
results of a Government public inquiry into 
exploration and mining in Parks. 

Premier Burke has admitted that his Govern¬ 
ment made a mistake in granting the sampling 
go-ahead, and has agreed to new legislation 
that will require any mining in Parks to have the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament. 

About 20% of the Park is covered by mining 
tenements, including the massive Marandoo 
iron-ore project in the shadow of Mt Bruce. The 
new highway north of Newman has ruined 
Munjina Gorge, and another highway and 
railway look like bisecting the Park from east 
to west. 

PE 

• Park. Western Australia’s new Department 
of Conservation and Land Management (CALM), 
an amalgamation of forestry production and 
conservation departments, is about to release 
a management plan for the new Shannon 
Forest-D’Entrecasteaux National Park. 

It is feared that destructive forms of 
recreation, such as four-wheel-driving and 
commercial horse-touring access to beaches 
and wilderness areas, could jeopardize the 
long-term preservation of the area. 

Interest groups, such as the Keep Our Coast 
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Open committee (KOCO) and apiarists, have 
been lobbying constantly, and some locals have 
threatened to vandalize the area if their 
demands are not met, particularly concerning 
access to popular fishing beaches. 

Conservationists see this as a chance for the 
Department to start a new era in National Park 
management in WA which, they consider, has 
always been well below recognized standards. 

PE 

• New Zealand’s Deep Caves. Nettlebed 
continues to outstrip rivals as the deepest cave 
in the Southern hemisphere. New discoveries 
above the Funk Hole have increased its depth 
to +720 metres, with 20 metres still to climb. 
Nearby, Windrift, a new cave on Mt Arthur, 
above Nettlebed, has already been explored to 
-350 metres. There are 20 short pitches in the 
cave and much horizontal development. A large 
stream in the cave unfortunately sumps, but 
there are still numerous leads to be explored, 
and there is a good chance that the cave will 
connect into Nettlebed. 

On Mt Owen, Bulmar Cavern is a recent 
discovery which has already been explored to 
a depth of -450 metres. It seems as though 
there is no end to the potential for deep caving 
in the Nelson region, with enthusiasm being 
amply rewarded. 

SB 

• John Fantastic. For 20 years John Fantini 
(43) has been at the forefront of Australian 
alpinism. However, his latest season in New 
Zealand's Mt Cook National Park has astound¬ 
ed the Australasian climbing community, and 
clearly demonstrated what many have sus¬ 
pected for some time, that Fantini is an alpinist 
of world rank, and improving! 

His three most noteworthy climbs of the 
season included (solo) ascents of the two 
highest peaks in New Zealand, Mt Cook and Mt 
Tasman, in a day. (This is the first time this feat 
has been achieved.) Leaving Empress Hut, he 
climbed the Hooker Face of Mt Cook, des¬ 
cended to the Linda Shelf, climbed Mt Graham, 
Silverhorn and Mt Tasman, descended to 
Engineer Col, and finished at Plateau Hut, in 
12 hours! Another notable solo was to do two 
routes, Zurbriggens Ridge and the Hooker Face 
(on opposite sides of the mountain), on Mt Cook 
in one day! With Victorian, Tony Dignan, Fantini 
added a fourth route, The Mists of Avalon, to 
the prestigious Balfour Face of Mt Tasman. The 
pair took only 15Vi> hours, return, from Plateau 
Hut, including 7'/2 hours on the face which, he 
is quoted as saying, involved the hardest ice¬ 
climbing of Fantini’s experience. 

• Antarctica. The extremely drawn-out 
process of drafting a code of conduct for 
minerals exploration and exploitation in 
Antarctica continued in April when delegates 
from 32 countries met in Hobart for the eighth 
round of negotiations since 1982. 

Unsung Antarctic expeditioner, Louis Macey, 
died in February, aged 75. He was recognized 
by his peers as an outstanding contributor to 
post-war Australian exploration and research in 
Antarctica. 

Stage Two of Project Blizzard (see Wild no 
17), which visited Antarctica last summer, has 
been thwarted by a combination of factors 
including bureaucratic restrictions and delays. 
Little restoration work on Mawson’s Hut was 


possible, and the structure is deteriorating 
rapidly. 

A new Australian Antarctic station, 
Edgeworth David, has been established in the 
Bunger Hills area, west of the existing 
Australian base of Casey. 

Following criticism by a visiting UK scientist, 
expeditioners at Casey have completed a 
massive clean-up of the station, collecting some 
40 tonnes of discarded machinery and refuse 
for return to Australia. 

A Canadian organization, Adventure Network 
International, is operating ‘a new expedition 
support service' which gives adventurers, 
mountaineers and ski tourers access to the 
mountains and interior of Antarctica. In 1985 
Adventure Network organized three expeditions 
to the Ellesworth Mountains, and to Mt Vinson 
(5,121 metres), the highest peak in Antarctica. 
Last November Adventure Network’s Patrick 
Morrow and Martyn Williams made the first 
Nordic ski descent from Mt Vinson. Adventure 
Network’s Vancouver phone number is (604) 
873 6338. 

• Himalayan News. Wild is currently a 
sponsor of attempts by Australians to climb two 
of the world’s major peaks. Mt Everest 
summiteer, Tim Macartney-Snape, and Greg 
Child are attempting Gasherbrum IV and 
Nameless Tower. (See Wild no 20.) A 
Queensland expedition, including Michael 
Groom, left for the world’s third-highest peak, 
Kangchenjunga (8,598 metres) on 8 March. We 
expect to bring you exclusive and detailed 
reports of both these major undertakings in 
future issues. 

Christchurch, New Zealand, mountaineer, 
Paddy Freaney, leaves for Mt Everest in July 
with a large UK expedition to attempt the 
unclimbed East-north-east Ridge. 

Four Wellington climbers have climbed the 
South Ridge of Mt Langshisa Ri (6,427 metres) 
in the Langtang Himal. 

Australian canoeist Mike Wood is attempting 
to organize the first expedition to raft Tibet’s 
Tsangpo River from its source to the Lhasa (or 
Kyi) River confluence, establishing an altitude 
record for rafting in the process. 

• Greenland. In July, Earle Bloomfield (see 
his article in Wild no 8) and three other Victorian 
paddlers will attempt to paddle kayaks 1,000 
kilometres along Greenland’s remote east coast 
to retrace UK polar explorer Gino Watkins's 
1931 open-boat journey. Wild Editor, Chris 
Baxter, is on the expedition’s advisory panel. 
In a future issue we expect to bring you a 
detailed report on the outcome of the 
expedition. 

• Big Climb. News is just to hand that young 
Melbourne climber, Graham Sanders, was a 
member of a Canadian party which in 1984 
made the first ascent of the East Face of Mt 
Foraker (5,303 metres), an outstanding Alaskan 
mountaineering objective. Sanders climbed to 
the top of the face (a five-day ascent) to reach 
the South-east Ridge, but did not go on to the 
summit, a day away, with the rest of the team. 

• Frigging in the Rigging? A sophisticated, 
technical, mountain rescue course, 'Rigging for 
Rescue’, is being held on 5-11 October in 
Canada. Details are available from Box 399, 
Invermere, BC, VOA 1KO, Canada. 


• Caving in Mexico. The Chilchotla 85 
Expedition, comprising Australians David and 
Carey Barlow, Mark Bonwick, Phil Cole, Anne 
Grey, Julia James, Guy McKanna, Alan Warild 
and Mark Wilson, and Americans Ed Holliday 
and Jim Smith, has completed a two-month 
expedition to the previously unexplored caves 
of Chilchotla in central Mexico. 

A two-week reconnaissance in April 1985 
discovered and explored Nita Xonga to a depth 
of -430 metres before the expedition ran out 
of time. As caves in the area have the potential 
of being up to 1,700 metres deep, a return 
expedition was organized for November- 
December 1985. 

In all, some 30 caves were discovered during 
seven weeks in the field, including several 
200-500 metres deep, some of which showed 
signs of human habitation. However, it was the 
big caves which really made the expedition a 
success. Nita Xonga finished with a spectacular 
310 metre shaft, to reach a total depth of -740 
metres (twice the depth of Anne-a-Kananda, 
Australia’s deepest cave, -372 metres). 

Sonyance finished in a giant ‘room’ at -750 
metres, but to get there required descending 
an exceptionally ‘sporting’ stream cave with 24 
wet pitches out of a total 28. Not far from the 
top was the ‘Hydro Horror—not another 
‘scheme’ for South-west Tasmania, but an 
inclined tube which, after a day’s rain, took on 
the characteristics of a burst water main. 

The greatest achievement was 'opening up’ 
Guixani. In 38 pitches it descends to -940 
metres—the deepest cave yet explored by an 
Australian expedition and tantalizingly close to 
the ‘status' depth of -1,000 metres. 
Nevertheless this cave still ranks as third 
deepest in the Americas. 

The three deep caves all have unexplored 
leads, as do several of the shallower holes. 
There is also quite a number of entrances 
which were left undescended. Plans are already 
under way for another expedition, in 1987. 

Alan Warild 

• Corrections. Regarding the Royal National 
Park Track Notes on pages 55 and 57 of Wild 
no 20, please note that it is now not possible 
to alight at Lilyvale Station, there is currently 
no camping at Curracurrang since this area is 
once again being rested, and Lady Carrington 
Drive is impassable because of washaways 
which occurred during recent floods. 

The Eureka! Alpine Meadows (note ‘s’) tent 
has two optional vestibules, not one as was 
stated in the Winter Tents survey on page 67 
of Wild no 20 and indicated in the current 
Eureka! catalogue! 

The postal address of the Ski Touring 
Association of Victoria, GPO Box 20A, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001, was incorrect on 
page 59 of Wild no 20. 

Colin Thiele’s name was misspelt on page 71 
of Wild no 20. 

The PO Box number for Scobie’s Walkabout 
Pty Ltd in the Directories should have read 43. 

Maxwell’s Derwent Bridge phone number 
should have been (002) 89 1125 in their 
advertisement on page 27 of Wild no 20. (Also, 
the photo in that advertisement was back to 
front.) 
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THEY ALL HAVE ONE THING 







LIGHTWEIGHT, WATERPROOF 
BREATHABLE FABRIC. 


IN A WORD...GORE-TEX 



GORE-TEX 

FABRICS 
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Setting Started 


Singing in the Rain 

Staying dry, with Michael Collie 



• IF YOU REALLY WANT TO STAY DRY, STAY AT 
home. To avoid the bush when wet, however, 
is to miss it at its most beautiful. Rain cleanses, 
loosens the soil and arouses dormant life. 
Diffused light, saturated colours, and wet 
odours characterize a rainy day in the bush. We 
are made more aware of these sensual delights 
when mist restricts our field of vision, directing 
our attention to the immediate, the small, the 
quiet and the subtle. Temperate ra/nforest is 
aptly named. Spectacular variety and abund¬ 
ance of flora exists where rain falls. While it is 
raining we are also most likely to have our 
favourite places to ourselves. 

It is not possible to stay dry during prolonged 
periods of rain with lightweight equipment. 
Staying dry can become a futile obsession. 
Repeatedly pitching and packing a wet tent 
takes its toll. 

Being content without civilization’s comforts 
and securities is a source of considerable 
satisfaction. How often do the very perils and 
privations we experience become our fondest 
memories? To feel at home in wild places we 
need to be able to enjoy rain. Instead of cursing 
wet weather, we can enjoy it as being different. 
Many people suffer ‘culture’ shock when they 
leave the shelter of their city for the hills. The 
person who is at home in the bush in all its 
moods is likely to feel disoriented when he 
returns to a city. 

The umbrella. As a means of keeping dry 
in the bush, consider the unmistakable badge 
of an eccentric bushwalker. While it offers little 
protection from wind-blown rain, and is 
awkward in scrub, an umbrella avoids the 
problems of condensation associated with even 
the most sophisticated rainwear. An umbrella 
offers hands-off protection when attached to 
your pack or gripped between your pack and 
shoulder. 

Clothing. Wear less! If you are consciously 
perspiring, you are possibly wearing too much 
insulation. Wear only enough clothing to avoid 
feeling chilled. 

Most of us are reluctant to peel down to 
walking clothes first thing in the morning. It is 
often too cold, and the blood too thin. Once 
under way, however, stop to remove excess 
clothing when you feel warm. 

Whenever possible, wear shorts and regulate 
body temperature with gloves and a Balaclava. 
While it is warm enough, walking in the rain with 
wet legs is much more comfortable than wet 
legs inside wet trousers. When it is windy, 
overpants can be worn over bare legs if 
necessary. 

Wear synthetic clothing. Chlorofibre, poly¬ 
propylene and polyester fibres absorb very little 
water. Water flows along these fibres away from 
the source of moisture. Garments made from 
these fibres, especially underwear, help you 
stay warm by reducing the evaporation of 
perspiration from your skin. Most importantly, 
synthetic underwear is drier when you stop 
exerting yourself and rest. Because water is a 
better conductor than air, dry clothing insulates 
better. Ideally, perspiration should evaporate 
from your outer clothing while you are active, 


not while you are resting. 

Synthetic pile jackets and knitted underwear 
absorb so little water that they can be wrung 
almost dry. Avoid pile jackets with ribbed cuffs 
that feel like manacles while slowly drying. 
Because synthetic clothing dries quickly, fewer 
garments are needed in your walking wardrobe. 

Unless you are heading for very cold 
climates, avoid insulated rainwear and wind- 
proof pile jackets. Single-function garments are 
more versatile because they can be worn 
independently, or combined to suit your 
immediate needs. 

Clothing can be hung from the back of your 
pack to dry while walking. Wrung-dry socks will 
dry on your feet overnight. The moisture will, 
of course, be transferred into your sleeping bag 
and, hopefully, beyond. 

(Leave vapour barriers for less humid polar 
climates.) 

Rainwear. Of rainwear, we demand the 
impossible—that it keep rain out and expel 
perspiration vapour. 

Cotton fabrics, traditionally treated with 
linseed oil or, more recently, silicone 
compounds, are water-resistant. They are not 
very waterproof, and transmit water vapour. 
Neoprene- and polyurethane-coated nylon 
fabrics are equally impervious to water as either 
a fluid or vapour. While the proofing remains 
effective, rain stays out and perspiration stays 
in. Perspiration can be reduced by wearing 
minimal clothing, and discouraged from 
condensing by ventilation. Proofed raingear 
should be baggy, to allow air to move by 
convention from the bottom to the top. Look for 
jackets with underarm, neck, chest or back 
vents. Convection inside a jacket is, of course, 


restricted by your rucksack’s hip-belt. 

Waterproof and vapour-permeable fabrics, 
such as Gore-Tex, discriminate between water 
as a fluid and as a vapour. The Gore-Tex and 
Peter Storm No Sweat membranes are porous, 
allowing water vapour to pass through. The 
membrane pores are larger than vapour 
molecules but resist water as a fluid because 
of its surface tension. 

Waterproof, breathable materials have 
limitations. In cold conditions perspiration may 
condense long before it reaches the outer 
garment. For this reason breathable garments 
can be snug fitting. The rate of vapour trans¬ 
mission varies considerably with differences in 
interior and exterior temperature and humidity. 
Do not expect a high rate of vapour trans¬ 
mission while the garment is ankle deep in run¬ 
off during a downpour. No Sweat and Gore-Tex 
fabrics usually have a loosely woven lining 
which spreads condensation to speed drying. 

Rainwear should be calf-length, have 
adjustable and well-fitting cuffs and hoods (do 
not forget helmet room if you are a mountaineer) 
and storm-proof closures. 

Rainwear can be useful even when it is not 
raining. Pull on a pair of overpants before 
wading through wet grass. 

Footwear. Light footwear should be fast 
drying. Leather boots should have single-piece 
uppers and bellows tongues which are water¬ 
proof for the height of the boot. Soak in a couple 
of applications of Snoseal wax before leaving 

Some boots now have waterproof, seamless, 
Gore-Tex linings. 

To keep water out of your boots wear gaiters. 
A unique feature of Scarpa Trionic boots is a 
tongue-and-groove seal with matching 
Berghaus Yeti gaiters which stretch around the 
boot’s welt and instep. 
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The Original 
Australian-made 
Wilderness Equipment 



In 1977, before the word wilderness came into 
common usage, two wilderness enthu¬ 
siasts established a business, choosing 
the name Wilderness Equipment for 
the backpacking equipment they made. 

The venture was founded on their 
personal desire for better back¬ 
packing products, but an interest 
in design and production 
techniques inevitably evolved. 

They knew that product 
refinement was best achieved 
by feedback from personal 
use. Today, as then, 

Wilderness Equipment staff 
and associates use our 
products daily. Customers 
are encouraged to contribute 
to design and development 
with direct access to the 
factory through its retail 
division. This close scrutiny 
has made attention to detail 
an unavoidable part of the 
operation. 

Products are expected to per¬ 
form beyond criticism in even 
the most demanding conditions. 

Disregard for excellence is a 
waste of resources. 

That’s why the durability of 
Wilderness Equipment products 
is limited only by materials 
capabilities, not poor design 
or production short cuts. 


Worth noting too, is that each piece of 
Wilderness Equipment is essentially 
the work of one person. Task 
variety and the development of 
individual skills foster job 
satisfaction and quality. 

Several major expeditions and 
many smaller ones have depended 
on the name Wilderness Equipment 

as their guarantee. 
The 1983 Heard Island 
Expedition and Project 
Blizzard both received 
sponsorship with Gore-Tex 
tents and other gear. 

Today, eight years on, 
Wilderness Equipment has 

earned a reputation for excellence 
among its customers. Besides 
many discerning individuals, 
these include Australian National 
Antarctic Expeditions, the 
Special Air Service, industry 
and the education field. 

When the best is Australian it 
makes sense to look for it by 
name ... the original 

Wilderness Equipment 

Available nationally at selected 
specialist stores. In Western 
Australia you are invited to 
visit the factory retail division. 
It stocks a full range of 
adventure equipment and clothing. 



PRODUCT RANGE: Gore-Tex™ Rainshells, Thinsulale™ and Hollofil™ Clothing, Internal-Frame Backpacks and 
Travelpacks, Daypacks and Bags, Synthetic Sleeping Bags, Ridge and Tunnel Tents, Bicycle 
Panniers and Bags, Canoeing, Climbing, Caving and Abseil Products. 


Other stores around Australia 
extending the Wilderness reputation 

Adventure Camping Townsville 
Eastwood Camping Sydney 
Jolly Swagman Hobart 
Caving Equipment Sydney 
Mountain Designs Perth 
Outsports Melbourne 
Paddy Pallin Hobart 
The Scout Shop Adelaide 
Torre Mountaincraft Brisbane 
The Wilderness Shop Melbourne 
Wild Country Canberra 
Young’s Outdoor Gear Burnie 



For information and 
availability write to: 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, 
Western Australia 6160 







Tents. Like rainwear, a tent must keep the 
weather out while expelling unwanted moisture 
from drying clothes, perspiration and breathing 
before it can condense. 

The ability of a tent to ventilate is as important 
as the waterproof quality of its fly and floor. 

As with rainwear, condensation is most 
difficult to combat while all openings are closed 
and battened against wind-driven rain. Vents in 
the fly should be positioned as high as possible, 
and protected so they can be used regardless 
of the weather. 

Your tent should be long enough to lie in 
without touching the ends. If you are over 1.8 
metres tall your choice of tent will be limited'. 

Single-skin finely-woven cotton Gapara) tents 
are acceptably waterproof and, with an 
independent groundsheet, pitch satisfactorially 
over very uneven ground. Care must be taken 
to avoid touching the sides of a wet single-skin 
tent. A japara tent absorbs water, and will gain 
weight, during use in wet weather. 

A tent is not an ideal application for synthetic 
semi-permeable fabrics such as Gore-Tex. 

Air circulation between the layers of a double¬ 
skin tent is important. For maximum air 
circulation, inner tents should be suspended 
from clips, Velcro straps or press-studs. Pole 
sleeves supporting an inner-tent should be 
discontinuous (this makes erection more 
complicated) or very porous. 

All tent floors eventually leak. A kitchen 
sponge is useful as a mop. At some stage you 
will possibly need to carry an additional 
groundsheet. This can be placed underneath 
the tent floor or inside the tent, where it will 
protect you from water that leaks through the 
floor. Additional vestibule space or shelter can 
be improvised with a groundsheet, tarpaulin or 
Space Blanket. 

Because condensation occurs between foam 
sleeping mats and tent floor, inside the tent, 

I always place closed-cell foam mats beneath 
the tent. By insulating the tent floor from the 
ground (or snow), floor condensation is 
reduced, and the floor protected from sharp 
objects. Self-inflating mats need the protection 
of a floor or groundsheet. If your mat travels 
third class, outside your pack, it will be wet and 
must stay outside your tent. 

In particularly wet conditions, vulnerable 
seams at ground level can be elevated by 
resting the tips of your dome or tunnel tent 
hoops on flat pebbles. Don’t laugh, it works. 

Choose a tent without floor seams. Some tent 
floors join the sides well above the ground, 
forming a seamless ‘tub’. Critical floor and fly 
seams of some tents are tape-sealed during 
manufacture. On Lowe tents, stressed and 
complicated seams, such as at floor-corners, 
are sealed with gussets. 

Seams that are not tape-sealed during 
manufacture must be sealed by hand. 
Compounds for this purpose, that are flexible 
when dry, are occasionally supplied with new 
tents and can be bought from specialist outdoor 
shops. In the field, mark leak points for repair 
at home. 

Take time to tension the tent fly. A taut 
surface repels rain best. Tent flys should 
completely cover the inner tent. To circulate 
inside by convection, air must be able to enter 
low and exit high. 

Separate-pitching flys and inner tents should 
each have their own stuff sacks. When packing 
a tent in the rain you will find that the fly is 


wettest and should be carried by itself. 

Wet clothes (rainwear should be folded in on 
itself) need go no further than -your tent 
vestibule. Keeping moisture out of your inner 
tent is the principle objective of your changing 
routine. Sponge or brush water or snow from 
footwear and clothing. 

Choose a well-drained site! I will long 
remember waking up one night feeling damp. 
I grabbed a spoon and, from the comfort of my 
sleeping bag, began digging a trench round the 
tent. It slowly dawned on me that while digging 
my entire hand was immersed. We were in deep 
water! Water was rushing across the ground, 
round and under our ‘water bed’. 

Try pitching your mountain mansion over low, 
dense bracken or tufts of grass instead of 
competing for patches of bare earth. Springy 
tough vegetation insulates, drains readily and 
feels luxurious. 

Tents, sleeping bags and clothing can be 
dried whenever the rain stops. Erected tents 
can be hung from trees to dry. Shake frost, rime 
or snow from tent walls, clothing and sleeping 
bags before it melts. 

Beware, tent pegs will be less secure in moist 
soil. 

Sleeping bags. For prolonged periods of 
humid or wet weather, a synthetic sleeping bag 
is the answer. (Refer to the Gear Survey in Wild 
no 14.) Wear only enough clothing necessary 
for comfort, and unzip your bag to regulate your 
sleeping temperature and reduce perspiration. 

To avoid exhaling water into your bag, do not 
pull your head in! Instead, wear a Balaclava. 

Before packing away your sleeping bag 
squeeze it several times to expel as much 
vapour as possible before it can condense. 

To allow for down collapse over extended wet 
periods, take an over-filled or loftier bag. To 
exploit rare bursts of sunbeams, be prepared 
to unpack your bag during rest-or lunch-stops. 

Rucksacks. No pack is waterproof, but some 
are more water-resistant than others. Choose 
a simple, single-compartment pack with few 
seams. The proofing of many packcloths is not 
very durable. Manufacturers have yet to turn 
their attention to sealing pack seams. Canvas 
packs are surprisingly water-resistant. Canvas 
is made by weaving cotton fibres, which swell 
when damp, resisting the passage of water and 
sealing needle holes made during stitching. 
This property, together with a water-repellent 
treatment, makes canvas a practical, though 
unfashionable, packcloth. 

A tough plastic bag to line your pack, or a 
waterproof cover, are worthwhile accessories. 
If your pack does leak, make sure that water 
that gets in can get out! 

Careful packing of food, camera, clothes and 
sleeping bag will reduce your anxiety. Using 
several small waterproof stuff sacks for 
individual items or groups of items simplifies 
packing and organization. A surprising amount 
of gear and food does not really need to be kept 
dry. Things that do need to be kept dry require 
special attention. To build your confidence in 
protective equipment test it at home. 

Stoves. Choose a simple stove that is easy 
to use. When wet, your fingers are also likely 
to be cold and lacking in dexterity. For safety, 
speed and simplicity of operation in trying 
conditions, a Trangia methylated spirit stove is 
perfect. In the snow an MSR is unrivalled. 

Cooking should be done outside the inner 
tent and preferably outside the fly altogether, 


so that cooking vapours can escape. With care, 
a stove can be brought inside as a heater to 
dry the inner tent. If you must cook inside, use 
pots with lids. 

Cooking time can be reduced by soaking 
meals while walking or as soon as you stop for 
the evening. Breakfast porridge can soak 
overnight. 

Retire your all-weather matches and candle 
stubs, and invest in a butane cigarette lighter. 
(Remember to keep the flint dry.) 

Fires. If finding dry wood is a problem look 
upwards, not at the ground. Many trees bear 
a number of long-dead twigs and branches. 
Splitting wet wood may reveal a dry core. By 
using meticulously graduated pieces of wood, 
from toothpicks to tree trunks, a fire can be 
made with saturated timber. 

Maps. Invest in an Outgear map case. 
Laminate maps between sheets of transparent 
plastic. Laminating services are listed in the 
Yellow Pages telephone directory under 
‘Plastics, Coaters’. Also, ask at your nearest 
map retailer. Before laminating, cut maps into 
the smallest useful portions. (Laminated maps 
are bulky and hard to fold.) 

Some Algona maps are thoughtfully pub¬ 
lished on waterproof plastic. 

Route finding. At the risk of stating the 
obvious, avoid particularly wet places. There 
might be an alternative to the track in front of 
you that is disappearing into bushes, bowed 
down, burdened with the night's rain, just 
waiting to be disturbed by an impetuous walker. 
If someone is going to bring down the lot, why 
not wait courteously and let it be someone else? 

While ridges are drier under foot than gullies, 
the latter may offer more shelter from wind¬ 
blown rain. 

River crossing. If a crossing looks difficult, 
wait for the river level to drop. If a rise in level 
is anticipated, cross early. 

Bite the bullet and wade barefoot with dry 
boots and socks slung round your neck. If the 
river bed looks unstable and tor the water looks 
deep, wear your boots and carry dry socks. 

River crossing can be dangerous. It is wise 
to be experienced in the techniques involved. 

Cameras. For the paranoid photographer 
there are waterproof camera bags designed for 
complete immersion. These are quite reliable 
and start at about $40 for viewfinder cameras 
and $60 for single-lens reflex cameras. Visit 
photographic and skin-diving equipment shops 
for more clues, or play safe and buy a Nikon 
Nikonos. 

Field notes. As literary inspiration and 
revelation are prone to strike at inconvenient 
times, be prepared to write in the rain. Try field 
notebooks made from water-resistant paper or 
a child’s ‘magic’ (pressure-sensitive) drawing 
slate (lift overlay to erase). Submarine biologists 
will be helpful in this regard. 

While walking in the rain, carefully watch 
your companions who seem comfortable, 
without being obsessive. What do they know 
that you don’t? Equipment is no substitute for 
experience; comfort and safety is in your own 
hands. 

Once completely soaked, console yourself 
with the knowledge that you can get no 
wetter. • 

Michael Collie is responsible for Wild's design and advertising. 
He began writing these notes while camped on the Labyrinth, 
in the Du Cane Range after a fortnight-long traverse of 
Tasmania's Central Highlands. Rain fell on every day but one. 
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• THE WING OF OUR SMALL AIRCRAFT 
was almost scraping against the mountain 
side, but our pilot knew what he was doing. 
We slipped through Graham Saddle to see 
the seemingly endless Westland neves 
stretching enticingly beneath us. After a 
trial landing we settled on to the Geikie 
Snowfield and six of us disembarked. 

‘Hoiking’ our 35 kilogram packs on and 
stepping on to our skinny Nordic skis, we 
became conscious that the snow was the 
skier's nemesis, breakable crust. Our 
descent to Alma Hut was punctuated with 
many painful crashes, leaving giant 
craters. 

The Franz Josef Glacier drains the 
Geikie Snowfield in a chaotic jumble of 
crevasses and ice towers. Alma Hut sits 
high above this awful cauldron. For¬ 
tunately, one of our party knew where the 
hut was, as it was almost totally covered 
by snow. 

After lunch we carved the sun-softened 
snow below the hut into a myriad of 
patterns. 

Next morning, using adhesive climbing 
skins stuck to the base of our skis, we 
climbed back up to the Geikie Snowfield. 
Setting off round the head of the Franz 
Josef Glacier, and being careful to avoid 
crevassed areas, we zig-zagged up round 
the prominent Tusk. With foreheads 
dripping, we crossed the Davis Snowfield, 
to finally reach Newton Pass. The view 
which greeted us was magnificent. The 
huge bulk of Mt Tasman loomed over the 
vast Fox Glacier Neve. The new Pioneer 
Hut was visible, as were the intricate 
tracks of its inhabitants. After lunch we 
tore our skins off and waxed up for the 
return to Alma Hut. 

Wayne noticed some skiers on heavy 
alpine touring equipment coming towards 
us so, wanting to show off the versatility 
of Nordic skis, set off like a rocket towards 
them. Not wanting to be outdone, I set off 
in hot pursuit, to reach them a quivering 
heap. 

We plundered the slopes, which we had 
sweated our way up earlier, with Telemark 
turns. An incredible two kilometre straight 


run had our adrenalin pumping. Whooping 
with delight, we shot over the snow in 
speed tucks. New Zealand was certainly 
delivering excellent Nordic skiing. 

The quality of the snow was much 
better on the south sides of the mountains. 
Powder could be found where the snow 
had seen little sun. So next day we 
climbed up through the white fluffy stuff, 
breaking deep tracks on our way to 
Drummond Peak, a mountain near Alma 
Hut. 


the north and quickly moved over the Main 
Divide, finally engulfing us. It was time to 
depart, so we set off carving Telemark 
after Telemark. One hundred turns later I 
was at the bottom and with very shaky 
legs; I had never done such a long 
continuous run before. 

The fine spell had finished. There was, 
however, one pressing task to perform. 
The toilet was completely buried and 
nobody had been able to locate it. On 
radioing Park Headquarters, in a light¬ 



Approaching Drummond Peak in perfect conditions. 
Wayne Maher. Opposite, mountain magic: Mt Cook, 
left, and Mt Tasman, New Zealand’s highest peaks, 
seem to float above a lone skier 'skinning' towards 
Alymer Col at the head of the Tasman Glacier. Steve 
MacDonald 

On reaching the summit and 
proceeding to brew a billy of tea, we 
watched the notorious West Coast 
weather roll in in just ten minutes. 
Hogsback clouds formed over peaks to 


hearted conversation, we discovered its 
approximate location. Using an avalanche 
probe we hit 'pay dirt’. The top of the dunny 
was a metre below the surface of the 
snow. After digging a very large hole, we 
cleared the front of the door only to find 
a quantity of ice behind it. Pouring in hot 
water and chipping with ice axes, we 
finally opened the door slightly to enable 
John to disappear in a ‘squeeze’ any caver 


Champagne 

skiing 

among 

New Zealand’s 
highest peaks, 
with 

Tom Millar 
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would be proud of. Finally, to everyone’s 
relief, we opened the convenience. 

Two days later we were greeted by a 
clear, frigid morning. As we had started 
the trip with only ten days’ food, we could 
not risk being caught at isolated Alma Hut. 
It was time to get out. 

Our packs were still heavy as we puffed 
up the Geikie Snowfield for the last time. 
Because of the rain, the snow was rock- 
hard, but softened as we climbed higher. 

A small bird hopped over the snow, 
unconcerned by our presence. Stopping 
for a scroggin break, we wondered how 



I 


Proud, and relieved (I), the excavators of the Alma Hut 
lavatory pause to admire their handiwork. Jo Millar. 
Opposite, 'This was the snow we had come to New 
Zealand for’; below Aimer Hut. Maher collection. 
Right, cornice-triggered slab avalanche, Watsons 
Crags, New South Wales. Glen Nash 

it survived at such altitudes. 

After gaining more height, we took our 
skis off because the snow had become 
unstable, and kicked steps up to Graham 
Saddle. As our packs were still so 
cumbersome, we decided to walk down 
the Rudolf Glacier. On descending and 
reaching the steeper section of the Rudolf, 
Jo and I realized that we had made a 
mistake in bringing only instep crampons, 
instead of 12-pointers, as a weight-saving 
measure. The snow turned to ice and our 
short points offered no security, so there 
was no alternative but to cut steps and 
rope up. There are few things more tiring 
and time-consuming than cutting steps 
downhill with a short ice axe while wearing 
a heavy pack. It was a long time before 
we reached De La Beche Hut beside the 
mighty Tasman Glacier. A long and 
exhausting day was finished off badly 
when a kea, a mountain parrot, pecked 
through my unattended pack. 

The droning whine of light aircraft 
disturbed our well-earned sleep. The 
Tasman Glacier is used by alpine skiers 
as a very long ski run. There is a continual 
traffic of ski planes dropping off and 
picking up skiers. 



* 
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Glen Nash 


snow are saturated with water due to a thaw 
caused by warm temperatures or rain. The 
resulting wet lubricated snow and heavy top layers 
are unstable. Such conditions cease to exist with 
the onset of lower temperatures, such as at night. 
During spring, look for signs of wet snow slides 
on steep sunlit faces, particularly in the afternoon. 

Loose snow avalanches can occur when 
there is a large accumulation of dry new snow. 
The danger is greatest during and directly after 
a snow storm. Snowfall rates of greater than two 
or three centimetres an hour, or 30 centimetres 
in up to 24 hours, constitute loose-snow 
avalanche conditions. It can take up to several 
days for such conditions to stabilize, and even 
longer if temperatures remain low. 

Wind slab avalanches occur when wind- 
transported snow accumulates, usually on lee 
slopes, forming heavy dense layers of snow-pack 
with minimal contact and cohesiveness between 
the upper layers of wind-accumulated snow and 
the older bottom layer. These are the most 
common type of avalanches in Australian 
mountains. Where possible, travel on windward 
slopes, ridge tops and valley floors. Avoid crown 
slopes, and lee gullies and pockets. 

Cornices and seracs are less predictable 
snow formations. Seracs are found only in 
glaciated regions; there are none in Australia. 
Cornices usually break off during periods of heavy 
snowfall, when the tension between the 
accumulated snow and the slope becomes so 
great that cohesion can no longer be maintained. 
They also fall as the result of a thaw during warm 
temperatures. Cornices can also trigger the 
slopes below them, resulting in a much bigger 
avalanche. 

Most avalanches occur on slopes of about 25° 
to 45°, but have been known to occur on slopes 
as low as 10°. 

Precautions. It takes years to develop a 
'feeling’ for snow conditions, but a basic 
(continued on page 32) 


• EVERY YEAR MORE AUSTRALIANS TAKE TO THE 
mountains in winter to experience the rewards of 
ski touring and winter mountaineering. However, 
as with most high-adventure sports, there are 
risks as well as joys. Winter mountains have their 
own risks, not the least of which is avalanches. 

Australian climbers and skiers are fortunate in 
that they can pursue their much loved sport in an 
environment relatively free of avalanche danger. 
But it pays to remember that people have been 
killed by avalanches in Australian mountains. 
Places like Watsons Crags and the Main Range 
at times present a surprising degree of hazard. 
Unfortunately, most Australian ski tourers and 
winter mountaineers are ignorant of avalanche 

As more climbers and skiers head overseas for 
more challenging terrain, the risk is magnified. 
The mountains of Europe, the USA and New 
Zealand have far greater avalanche hazard than 
our own, yet most people do not have the 
necessary skills to deal with these hazards 
effectively. 

With the proper knowledge, training and 
equipment it is possible to lessen the danger to 
yourself and to potential rescuers, as well as to 
make yourself less vulnerable and more self- 
reliant in the mountains. 

Avalanches occur when one layer of snow, or 
a group of layers of snow, loses cohesion with a 
deeper layer below and slides off, usually quite 
violently. Wind action, temperature, snow type, 
and slope aspect and steepness all play a part in 
creating avalanche conditions. Variations in these 
factors either stabilize a snow-pack or, 
alternatively, create a weakness between layers 
of snow which causes instability. When a snow- 
pack becomes too heavy for a bond between 
layers to support, an avalanche will occur. 

There are several types of avalanches, some 
of which are more common in certain areas than 
others. 

Wet snow avalanches occur when layers of 
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(continued) 


knowledge of avalanche conditions and good 
preparation for travel in avalanche-prone terrain 
will go a long way in ensuring your safety. 

When skiing in slide-prone areas, a party of four 
or six is a good idea—in an avalanche, the more 
pairs of shovelling hands the merrier! 

Before setting out for the mountains, always get 
a detailed weather report and, if one is available, 
an avalanche bulletin. Many major mountain 
centres in Europe and the USA have this facility. 
Avalanche information can usually be obtained by 
telephone. In New Zealand, avalanche reports are 
generally available through guides' offices and 
National Park headquarters. Alternatively, local 
climbers can usually be of assistance. You can 
minimize risk before you start, by selecting your 
route according to snow conditions, the time of 
day, and prevailing weather conditions. 

Snow-packs can be probed for weaknesses 
with ski poles. In a pit dug for the purpose, a hand 
lens, ruler, grid plate and cold temperature 
thermometer can be used to examine a cross- 
section of snow layers for weak layers or bonds, 
dramatic temperature differences, or deep slab 
instability. 

When travelling in a suspect area, ensure that 
all members of the group stay well spread out (up 
to 50 or 100 metres apart) and within sight of each 
other. Avoid bunching-up in possible avalanche 
zones, as having your whole party buried by a 
slide could be disaster! A slope cannot be 
presumed safe just because it has been 
successfully crossed. 

Ensure that every member of the party has a 
snow shovel, as ski tips and gloved hands do not 
work in hard avalanche debris. (One shovel in a 
party is not a good idea if the buried victim has 

If you have avalanche beacons, wear them and 
know how to use them. Check before starting out 
each day that your beacon works. 

If you must cross a dangerous slope, do so one 
at a time, after doing up all clothing. Make yourself 
snowproof! Take your wrists from your stock 
straps and take off your ski safety straps—finding 
your skis will be the least of your worries If you 
are caught in an avalanche! Move across the 
slope as quickly and as gently as possible. Make 
sure all the other skiers are in a safe position away 
from any potential slide activity so that they can 
see a moving skier if he is swept away. Avoid 
disturbing the slope any more than necessary. 
Vertical tracks create least stress. 

If you are caught try to move out of the moving 
mass quickly. Ski to one side if possible. Discard 
your pack; and your skis and stocks as soon as 
you cannot use them any more—they will only 
hinder your attempts at self-rescue. Attempt to use 
a swimming motion to stay above the moving 
snow and try to move to one side if possible. As 
you begin to slow down, make an all-out attempt 
to break free of the snow. If possible, try and make 
a breathing space around your face. If you can 
hear your companions on the surface call out to 
them. Otherwise, conserve your energy, and wait 
for rescue. 

If one of your party is buried note where you 
last saw him. When the danger is past, mark this 
spot. Your search area is the debris below and 
including this point. Beware of further avalanches. 
Organize a quick escape route from the slope in 
case there is another slide. If you can spare 
someone, post him to keep a look-out in case of 
another avalanche. Everyone else should search 
for the victim. If you have avalanche beacons, 
switch them to receive, and attempt to locate the 
buried victim as quickly as possible. If you do not 
have beacons, and you should, then probe all the 
likely areas of the debris near loose equipment, 
behind boulders and trees, and on ledges. Use 
your skis, or stocks with baskets removed, to 
probe the debris. An ice axe is too short and not 
very sensitive, so make it your last choice as a 
probe. Remember, speed is essential. Do not send 


anybody for outside help. It will be too late by the 
time it arrives. (After half an hour, the victim’s 
chances of survival are halved.) 

After recovery, treat the victim for hypothermia 
and any other injury, and arrange for evacuation. 

Avalanche beacons are the most expensive 
and essential item of avalanche protection you 
can buy. If you climb or ski in avalanche-prone 
areas, you owe it to yourself and others to possess 
a beacon. An avalanche beacon is a small 
electronic device with both a receiving and a 
transmitting mode. The beacon emits a high- 
frequency signal, which can be detected by other 
beacon users. A team of beacon-equipped 
searchers can pick up a buried victim’s signal and 
zero-in until they locate him, using a pre-arranged 
search pattern. This method is ten times faster 
than probing for a buried victim. Two different 
frequencies are used with beacons. A frequency 
of 2,275 kHz is used by the majority of skiers and 
climbers in the USA, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia and some European countries. However, 
some Europeans also use 457 kHz transceivers, 
which are not compatible with the beacons used 
by the majority of alpinists. Thankfully most 
European beacons (and the Pieps 3) use both 
frequencies. Compatibility is critical when 
purchasing beacons. I use a Pieps 2, and am 
pleased with its performance. The Echo 2 is 
another good model, and is compatible with, but 
less expensive, than the Pieps. Practise using your 
avalanche transceivers at home and in the field. 

Probes. Ski poles that convert to avalanche 
probes are also a good investment. Along with an 
avalanche beacon they are your front-line 
weapons in locating a buried victim. Two good, 
sturdy models are Ramer adjustable stocks, and 
Life-Link probes/poles. Ramer stocks are more 
readily available in Australia. 

Avalanche cords are lengths of brightly- 
coloured nylon cord marked along their length 
with metal tags every few metres to indicate the 
direction and distance to the buried person. The 
cord is attached to the waist or climbing harness, 
and trailed out behind the skier, the theory being, 
of course, that some of the cord will stay on the 
surface of an avalanche, and be seen by rescuers. 
Unfortunately there is a good chance that the 
whole cord could be buried with its user. 
Avalanche cords are better than nothing, but have 
been superseded by beacons. 

Snow shovel. Of the many different types of 
snow shovels available, some will do the job, some 
will not. When it comes to digging holes in 
avalanche debris, some shovels just cannot ‘cut 
it’. When buying an avalanche shovel, get a big, 
strong one—your buried mate will appreciate it! 
Detachable handles are a good idea, as they are 
more compact. Most shovels with plastic or light 
aluminium blades are too light to be effective. 

Courses. For serious winter mountaineers and 
skiers who plan to travel extensively in the winter 
wilderness, I recommend that they attend an 
avalanche course or workshop. While there are 
none in Australia, these courses are available at 
many of the overseas destinations popular with 
climbers and skiers. The closest avalanche centre 
to Australia is in New Zealand, home of some of 
the best ski mountaineering in the world! For 
further information contact: New Zealand 
Avalanche Institute, PO Box 36, Mt Cook, South 
Canterbury, New Zealand; New Zealand Mountain 
Safety Council, d- Department of Internal Affairs, 
Private Bag, Wellington, New Zealand; Mountain 
Recreation, PO Box 204, Wanaka, New 
Zealand. • 


Further reading 

ABC of Avalanche Safety 

by E R La Chapelle (The Mountaineers, 1985, RRP 
$5.95) 

Avalanche Safety for Skiers and Climbers 

by Tony Daffern (Diadem, 1983) 


Instead of skiing down to Mt Cook 
Village as planned, we decided to ski up 
the glacier. The day was hot, and as we 
dragged our weary bodies up what was 
fast becoming an oven, herds of skiers 
went whooshing down the glacier. We felt 
a trifle envious. 

Climbing up a gully, then over a cornice, 
we reached Tasman Saddle Hut perched 
spectacularly on top of its rock buttress. 

We had hit on a plan. As the weather 
was still fine, and the forecast good, one 
person would fly out, purchase more food, 
then fly back in. However, things did not 



On the Tasman Glacier below De la Beche Hut. An 
example of the moraine walls, for which the Tasman 
is notorious with skiers and climbers, can be seen on 
the right of the photo. Maher 
go quite according to plan, for as soon as 
John flew out, the weather closed in, 
leaving us with short rations. 

Towards the end of the fourth day in the 
hut the wind eased and the cloud broke 
up, and we began to savour the delights 
of post-storm skiing—delightful dry snow. 
It soon infiltrated every opening in my 
clothing and clung to my glasses like two 
meringues. A head-first 'bomb out’ in deep 
new snow is definitely a frigid experience. 
But this was the snow we had come to 
New Zealand for, so there was nothing for 
it but to keep skiing. 

Soon every slope in the vicinity of the 
hut was covered by the squiggly lines of 
our graceful Telemarks, as five days’ pent- 
up energy was released. We pointed our 
skis into the fall-lines of ever-steepening 
slopes and threw ourselves off dubious 
cornices. In that snow we felt like experts. 

John flew in with glorious fresh food, 
and we had a celebration banquet. 

After packing our day packs, checking 
that our avalanche beepers were 
transmitting, and clipping on ski safety 
straps, we set off for the Murchison 
Glacier. 

Our first obstacle was the Murchison 
Headwall, which drops steeply from 
Tasman Saddle. We knew that it was 
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heavily loaded with fresh snow, creating 
an avalanche danger, but discretion was 
overwhelmed by our desire to ski new 
ground. At intervals we gingerly side¬ 
slipped down. 

Some of the others wanted to ski the 
Mannering Glacier, which is renowned for 
trapping some of the best powder in Mt 
Cook National Park. Jo, however, wanted 
to ski the Murchison, so the two of us set 
off separately. 

By ourselves, and with no distraction 
but the scenery, we started gliding down 
the central gully. Linking Telemarks in 
perfect snow, we snaked our way downhill. 
After a while I had a wonderful feeling of 
dancing in perfect rhythm, as I carved turn 
after turn. Jo was close behind, crossing 
my turns into figures of eight. 

As we descended further, the snow 
deteriorated into heavy porridge and the 
magical feeling evaporated. We stopped 
for lunch opposite Murchison Hut. 



turns later 
I was at the 
bottom and with 
very shaky legs. 


Later Wayne appeared above us. His 
group had skied the Mannering, and he 
was ecstatic. However, on climbing back 
out, they had seen the slope beside the 
Murchison Headwall avalanche. Worried 
about the safety of our route back over 
Tasman Saddle, we ‘skinned’ up the 
Murchison to meet the others. At intervals 
we climbed back up the steep headwall 
with hearts pounding, as much from fear 
as exertion. 

We slid down to our hut to find it 
overrun by newcomers. Tasman Saddle 
Hut is designed to hold 16 people, but that 
night there were 26 in it. With only three 
stoves working, it was impossible to melt 
enough water to quench everybody’s 
thirst, let alone for washing up. It was time 


We wanted to catch a ‘back flight’, 
which is a half-price flight in an otherwise 


empty plane returning to the airport. The 
thought of the long walk out down the 



of Hochstetter Dorn, it was time to 



‘How come they’re up h 
Little did he know . . . 


With the sun beating down on our 
tanned faces, we climbed into a rickety 
flying machine to defy the laws of gravity 
once more. • 





Franz Josef and Tasman Neves 
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Guarded by 
razorback ridges, 
carnivorous 
creatures and 
plunging cliffs, this 
mysterious plateau 
provides exciting 
bushwalking near 
Brisbane, with 
Murray Parkinson 



• THE NAME ALONE OF THIS SMALL 
900 metre high plateau is enough 
to conjure up the mystery that can 
motivate the bushwalker to explore 
and discover. Childhood images of 
a mysterious hidden valley strewn 
with the fauna of prehistory made 
me decide that the Lost World 
was a place to visit. The 
photographs I had seen of a 
commemorative plaque embedded 
in the Lost World track, honouring 
a bushwalker who had fallen to 
her death whilst climbing to the 
plateau, further enhanced the 
feeling of mystery. I felt both 
drawn to and repelled by the 
place. After all, the Lost World 
plateau is almost completely 
surrounded by the Lamington 
Escarpment. The usual access is 
along a razorback ridge leading to 
steep grassy slopes. Who knows 
what you might discover in the 
ancient rainforest of the plateau? 

My first attempt to reach the 
Lost World was from the Youth 
Hostel. But we soon decided that 
it was foolish to continue, because 
the heavy rain of the previous 
night would probably make 
the negotiation of precipitous 
grassy slopes above the razorback 
dangerous. We settled for a day 
The western approach to the Lost World 
plateau is guarded by a precipitous 
razorback ridge but, fortunately, this python, 
above, lives beside the Albert River Right 
Branch. All photos Murray Parkinson 
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walk rock-hopping up the right branch of 
the Albert River. With the exception of 
meeting a large python, the day was 
uneventful. 

Four months later we were lucky. The 
weather was fine, so we crossed the 
razorback, then cautiously scrambled up 
the grassy slopes to the plateau. It did not 
raise our spirits to come to the 
commemorative plaque where the walker 

There is 

a population of 
pythons and giant 
blue crayfish. 

had fallen. A short walk on the edge of the 
rainforest brought us to a campsite at the 
top of a major waterfall. 

Whilst we saw no dinosaurs on the Lost 
World, there is a population of pythons and 
giant blue crayfish. The crayfish are not 
only eye-catching for their magnificent 
colouring, but also for their tendency to 
snap their claws and hiss when cornered. 
Many a bushwalker has dropped his pack 
and run at the hiss of these mighty beasts. 
The Lost World might be disappointing for 
the more unimaginative. You can bash 
through the forest endlessly and discover 
nothing more memorable than pythons, 
and you can very easily become lost on 
the Lost World. In fact two ‘misplaced’ 
walkers recently spent a trying night 
embracing each other for warmth whilst 
immersed in blankets of forest litter! 

But if you want a really magical treat 

Descent from the Lost World. Its steep grassy slopes 
can be treacherous after rain. 


found hidden away in a deep dark gorge, 
it is possible to push on from the Lost 
World to visit Lightning Falls (150 metres 
high) and Thunder Falls, features which 
are unlikely to fall short of expectations. 
These falls are reached by descending 
from the Lost World at its eastern end 
and following the ridge which connects to 
the main Border Range. From the lower 
part of this long ridge an easy descent can 
be made to the left branch of the Albert 
River. From here it is a rock-hop up into 
Black Canyon, the only obstacle of 
significance being a swim through Red 
Rock Cutting. Packs are best floated 
across the pool in heavy-duty plastic bags. 
Take off your boots before entering the 
pool. When I gingerly entered the pool 
with my boots on and holding my camera 
tripod I suddenly found myself descending 
to the pool’s depths! 

A graded track from O’Reillys visits the 
top of Lightning Falls, but the view does 
not compare with that from the bottom of 
the gorge. Both Thunder and Lightning 
Falls crash into the same pool, and spray 
showers the evergreen lilies carpeting the 
rock walls. Further on, in Black Canyon, 
are some of the tallest giants of the 
Lamington forests. 

To complete the walk you can rock-hop 
back down the Albert River and cross the 
Razorback which runs west from the Lost 
World to return to the Youth Hostel. This 
makes an excellent three-day circuit. 
Alternatively, you can climb out of Black 
Canyon on a rough track which climbs the 
steep rainforest-covered slopes near 
Silver Falls. This is a quicker walk, and 
takes you up to the graded track from 
O’Reillys. Access to O’Reillys is via 
Canungra, whereas the Youth Hostel is 
reached from Beaudesert via Kerry. 

Regardless of the route chosen, the 
Lost World/Black Canyon walk is one of 
the Scenic Rim’s best walks, giving a 
real sense of adventure on Brisbane’s 
doorstep. • 


















One of 

New Zealand’s 
best-known 
and most 
respected 
mountain 
guides is an 
Australian ; 
an interview by 
Colin Monteath 





• FOR SOME 20 YEARS, 40-YEAR-OLD 
Tasmanian, Geoff Wayatt, has been a 
leading professional mountain and ski 
guide in Canada, New Zealand and the 
Himalayas. 

As a mountain guide for both the Mt 
Cook National Park and Mt Cook’s Alpine 
Instruction Ltd during the mid-1960s and 
subsequently, since 1973, as the founding 
director of his highly successful Wanaka- 
based business Mountain Recreation, 
Wayatt has amassed a tremendous 
amount of experience in teaching aspirant 
Australian and New Zealand alpinists the 
fundamentals of moving light and fast, yet 
safely, over difficult terrain. 

Geoff Wayatt’s philosophy towards 
alpinism and equipment has significantly 
influenced the amateur Australasian 
climbing community as well as many 
trainee instructors working for Mountain 
Recreation; perhaps more than any 
individual ever to work in New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps. 

His hard new routes in the Peruvian 
Andes, his attempt on the North Face of 
Jannu in Nepal, and in New Zealand his 
routes on the North Face of Moir, Moir’s 
Mate, the Darwin Buttress and the first 
traverse from the Minarets to Mt Elie de 
Beaumont have all been important 
milestones. 

With years of hard-won experience as 
a ski patroller, avalanche forecaster and 
heli-ski guide in Canada and New Zealand, 
Wayatt has had a major impact on 
Australasian ski field management, 
promoting a significant increase in our 
awareness of the potential hazards of 
winter alpine travel. His long-awaited first 
ski descent from the High Peak of Mt 
Cook, in November 1982, one of the 
longest and most audacious ski descents 
in the Southern hemisphere, caught the 
attention of New Zealand’s mountain 
fraternity like no other event since the 
ascents of the Caroline and Balfour faces 
of Mt Cook and Mt Tasman. 

Interviewed by Colin Monteath in 
Wanaka, Geoff Wayatt provides an insight 
into his attitudes as a mountain 
professional and on the trends he has 
observed in two decades of dedicated 
involvement with amateur Australasian 
climbers. 

Could you describe your early rock- 
climbing and bushwalking with the 
Climbers Club of Tasmania? 

I started climbing in Hobart in the wake 
of the Van Diemen Alpine Club. My 
climbing activities evolved from extended 
bushwalks with the YMCA from the time 
I was about ten. A chance acquaintance 
with climber/teacher Jim Peterson in high 
school was inspirational. Whilst the rest 
of the class worked on projects, Jim and 
I talked of bushwalking and climbing. A 
soft-spoken geologist, he soon left the 
classroom ‘war zone’ for fresher air, but 
not before urging me to delve into the 
realm of mountain books with their 
limitless horizons. I bought my first rope, 
a three-quarter-inch, 130-foot manilla 
monster, at a ship chandler’s shop on the 


Hobart wharf. When the rope was wet 
the lead climber felt like the participant 
in an Indian rope-trick. 

A climbing instructorfcompanion proved 
difficult to find, but I finally located Tim 
Christie, a 26-year-old Cambridge- 
educated engineer and adventurer. Tim 
was ‘old school’; he always wore a tie 
when climbing and had the knack of 
extracting exciting epics from ordinary 
activities. One misty April day on the 
Organ Pipes, in the pitch black of a 
narrowing chimney, he spent a con¬ 
siderable amount of time standing on my 


tottering along behind. His humour did not 
improve when he could not follow me up 
a rock step and he had to detour. We re¬ 
roped on the snow in the dawn, and again 
he took off at speed. I yelled ‘Hold on!’ 
Instantly he flashed in a boot-axe belay 
and turned to see me still finishing my 
chest coils. ‘Don’t say that again unless 
you’re falling', he spat. (We were standing 
on dead flat snow!) My second ascent of 
the peak two days later, with Australian 
friends, was a good deal more fun. 

During that first summer I climbed most 
of the major peaks around the Tasman 



Wayatt below the East Face of Huascarart, the highest 
peak in the Peruvian Andes. The first ascent of this 
great face, in 1971, was a coup for Australasian 
mountaineering. Left, Wayatt poised on the summit 
of Mt Cook, before plunging to fame on the first ski 
descent from New Zealand's highest point. All photos 
Geoff Wayatt collection 

shoulders and stripping to his singlet in 
order to squeeze towards a pinprick of 
light! We called the resulting route 
Striptease! 

Tim talked four of us into Li-Loing the 
upper Gordon River, because he said 
Olegas Truchanas had not done it. The 
reason soon became obvious. It was 
boulder-choked and uncanoeable, but a 
great soggy adventure on Li-Los. 

You came to New Zealand’s Southern 
Alps in the mid-1960s with Tasmanian 
climbers, and did the first ascent of the 
North Buttress of Mt Darwin in 1966. 
What other routes did you climb in 
those days? 

My first major climb in New Zealand 
was the North-west Ridge of Mt Aspiring 
during a New Zealand Alpine Club Meet. 

I was teamed up with the local 
‘Dobermann Pinscher’, a very fit and 
aggressive New Zealander. He charged 
full-speed over rocks in his massive 
Eckenstein crampons, dragging me 


Glacier, and by Easter I was alone in the 
area, soloing to various huts and vantage 
points. At that stage Mervyn Burke, the 
Chief Ranger, considered it cheaper to 
employ me than to look for me. At 20, I 
became a professional mountaineer. 

The ascent of the North Buttress of Mt 
Darwin was an all-Tasmanian affair, and 
quickly became a trade route for Aussies, 
and the most logical way to climb the 
peak. The Buttress team of Mike Douglas, 
Tom ‘Lionel’ Terry, Alan ‘Croz’ Cross and 
‘Geoffrey Windthrop’ Wayatt was 
prevented, by bad weather, from com¬ 
pleting a number of excellent rock routes 
I had seen whilst working for the Mt Cook 
National Park during the winter. At the end 
of January 1967 ‘Croz’ and I climbed the 
glittering green Mt Tasman in a superb 
19-hour day involving strenuous 
cramponing. I was always a reluctant step- 
cutter, preferring the points of my 
crampons, and debated with the old- 
school climbers ‘Anywhere you can cut 
steps, I can crampon’, and practised 
accordingly. 

My rockclimbing background influ¬ 
enced my early Mt Cook days a great deal. 

I was the first to continuously wear a 
helmet on climbs. It was fluorescent 
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orange, and quickly caught the imagi¬ 
nation of the local boys, who modified 
their construction helmets. New Zealand 
rock protection was mainly with pitons, 
and locals at Christchurch’s Castle Rock 
were fascinated by my array of chocks. 

I returned to Tasmania for three months 
in 1967 to rockclimb, but found few people 
had time to climb. However, I was involved 
with the historic ascent of the Candlestick, 
which was a milestone for the Climbers 
Club of Tasmania. 

Did you dream then that you would 
become Australia’s first professional 
mountain guide? 

At that stage I led the life of a monk. 

I read everything I could find on 
mountains. I had heard of Layton Kor, 
Yosemite Valley and Tom Frost in 1966, 
when most people in New Zealand had 
only heard of ‘Jack Frost’. I did not go to 
the pub, and only talked to girls when they 
were willing to talk about rockclimbing. 
Later, as I became aware of my unusual 
position in Australian climbing, I became 
interested in the exploits and backgrounds 
of people like Freda du Faur, Percy Wynn 
Harris, George Ingle Finch, Max Cutcliffe 
and Faye Kerr—all Australians who lived 
and climbed in the mountains for long 
periods, and who contributed immensely 
to Australia’s alpine climbing history. In 
most New Zealand climbing circles in the 
1960s Australian rockclimbers were 
second-class citizens, so I did not go out 
of my way to promote nationalistic causes. 
Now with the birth of rockclimbing in New 
Zealand and the large number going to 
Australia to climb, there is little of the 
nationalism of the past. 

Was there any particular Austra¬ 
lasian climber who inspired you or 
influenced you towards a life of 
professional alpinism and guiding? 

When Phil ‘Boz’ Boswell finally de¬ 
parted from Mt Cook in 1966 he ended an 
era of 70 years of guiding. I suppose the 
threads of that line were not completely 
severed, as it was from Boz that I learnt 
a sense of guiding tradition and history. 
Lynn Crawford and Bruce Jenkinson also 
helped reconstruct the tradition with 
Alpine Instruction Ltd’s School of 
Mountaineering. In 1965 I was a pupil on 
their first course, and two years later a 
junior guide with them. During that period 
Faye Kerr and I climbed a subsidiary peak 
of Mt Johnston, in the Malte Brun Range. 
It is an amazing record that in 1966 Faye 
climbed some 30 peaks, and 13 years 
previously, in 1953, she had climbed the 
same number. Faye died in India from a 
ruptured ulcer following the 1980 
Australian Annapurna III Expedition. 

You worked for Alpine Instruction 
Ltd Mt Cook for two years from 1967. 
Can you compare the guiding scene 
then with that of the 1980s? 

Alpine Instruction Ltd Mt Cook started 
with three principals who had Peruvian 
and Himalayan experience under their 
belts. It was a fresh, buoyant time, with 
Bruce Jenkinson joining up to impart a 
strong New Zealand guiding tradition to 


junior guides like Jim Strang and myself. 
Both Bruce and Pete Farrell were quite 
specific about the task we should 
undertake, and our apprenticeship, 
although informal, was well supervised. 

In the 1960s most of the guides were 
‘student guides—keen mountaineers 
working one to three summers in the 
mountains to fulfil their love for the 
mountains and a need for cash. Today 
there are about 15 mountaineers earning 
a year-round wage throughout New 
Zealand as instructors, guides, heli-ski 
guides and ski patrollers. All have a strong 

We 

were talked into 
Li-Loing the 
upper Gordon River 
(Tasmania) because 
Olegas Truchanas 
had not done it. 
The reason soon 
became obvious. 

sense of professionalism and a long-term 
commitment to the rather specialized and 
dubious occupation of a professional 
mountaineer. At least a few of us are 
married with children, and leading lives 
quite removed from the common public 
impression of transient climbing and ski 
bums! Guides have found a viable 
employment role with the recent upsurge 
of helicopter skiing. 

You learned to ski at Mt Cook in the 
late 1960s at a time when most 
mountaineers did not consider skiing 
to be an essential skill of their trade. 

The idea of climbing and skiing being 
equally important to a mountaineer has 
been very slow in becoming accepted in 
New Zealand. I was strongly influenced by 
top European guides and ski instructors. 
In particular, Herb Bleuer told me to leave 
New Zealand if I wanted to improve my 
skiing. It was amazing to see big names 
like Killy come to Mt Cook and just ski 
beside the ski-plane landing-sites at the 
head of the Tasman Glacier, while we were 
busy skiing mighty runs like those on the 
Minarets, Mt Lendenfeld and Mt Elie de 
Beaumont. 

With only $90 in my pocket, I arrived in 
Canada in November 1969 looking for 
snow. In the four years between 1969 and 
1973 I worked the winters in Canada, ski 
patrolling or avalanche controlling. I 
climbed each summer in Canada, the 


USA and Peru. 

What were the attitudes to avalanche 
control/awareness in those days? 

In New Zealand in the mid-1960s we 
certainly did not have much knowledge of 
the mechanics of avalanches. I think we 
had a ‘nose’ for hazardous situations, 
though, from the tell-tale signs of hollow¬ 
sounding snow-packs, wind-slabs and 
spring sluffs. Most of the time we were 
probably guilty of being ‘human mine 
detectors—put your fingers in your ears, 
then jump up and down on the suspect 
slope! Our main form of personal 
protection was local knowledge. It was not 
until the early 1970s that I found the ‘bible 
for avalanche busters' written by British 
meteorologist Seligman in 1936. 

In November 1982, with John 
Blennerhassett, you made the first ski 
descent from the High Peak of Mt 
Cook. Had this remarkable achieve¬ 
ment been a long-time dream, and what 
was the most worrying part of the 
descent? 

Skiing the wind-polished ice cap was 
nerve-wracking. The noise of the skis 
biting into the ice was phenomenal, so 
much so that the belayer thought the other 
was falling. But it was worse to watch your 
own skis as they bucked and jumped 
across ice lumps and down slopes of up 
to 60°. There was a minor panic on the 
summit. I wanted a photo of the first turn, 
so anchored, and John skied off with the 
rope snaking behind him. Suddenly, with 
my camera in one hand, just as John was 
turning, the rope jammed. I yelled, and 
John was jerked in a tight pendulum on 
to his top ski, skating to a stop on the brink 
of the East Face. 

The Mt Cook descent has been the best 
thing I have done since conceiving, 
organizing and co-leading an Andean 
expedition in 1971. After it I felt certain I 
could never be involved with a finer group 
of people on a better mountain problem. 

From a personal point of view the Mt 
Cook descent heralded my coming-of-age 
as a mountaineer. I have always been an 
avid admirer of the brilliant French 
mountain guide and skier, Lionel Terray, 
arguably the finest all-round mountaineer 
of the century. Individual facets of climb¬ 
ing and skiing linked together create what 
is surely the premier mountain sport—ski 
mountaineering! 

I started skiing at the head of the 
Tasman Glacier, under the massive flanks 
of Mt Cook, in 1966, so it was not difficult 
for a young guide to contemplate and 
dream of the possibility of taking skis to 
New Zealand's highest point. 

What other ski descents do you have 
in mind? 

I am very keen to film a multi-day ski 
traverse, culminating with a ski descent 
of a peak like Mt Aspiring. I would love to 
ski a high Himalayan peak like Makalu. I 
would also like to take my family on a long 
ski tour through the Canadian Arctic. 

In 1970 you did the first ascent of the 
heavily-corniced South-east Ridge of 
Nevado Chopicalqui in Peru’s 
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Cordillera Blanca, then in 1971 you 
were co-leader of the Commonwealth 
Andean Expedition that climbed the 
massive virgin East Face of Nevado 
Huascaran (6,760 metres). Can you 
briefly describe these expeditions? 

The Chopicalqui Expedition was a small 
four-person trip, with two Sheffield 
climbers and the irrepressible Australian 
mountain wanderer, Faye Kerr. Very few 
people really knew Faye and her exploits 
for, somewhat like Freda du Faur, she 
climbed against the flow of opinion. She 
contended, with unassuming grace, 
continual rebuttal of professional 
mountain opportunity in a strictly male 
world. 

We fixed 200 metres of rope; it was all 
we had. Then Mai Clarborough and I 
climbed the ridge with two bivouacs. 

The East Face of Huascaran was 
definitely an unpicked plum, being the 
largest face on the highest peak in Peru. 
Facing east, it is warm and has little 
avalanche hazard. We climbed it in three 
superb days. It was a type of ANZUS pact 
with Californian Bob Schneider, New 
Zealander Paul Coradine and Australians 
Bob Ryan and myself. Unfortunately, 
unbeknown to Paul, he had contracted 
hepatitis and the exertion of the climb 
nearly killed him. 

Did these trips influence the philo¬ 
sophy you eventually adopted in the 
formation of your Wanaka-based 
mountain school, Mountain Recreation? 

During the Huascaran expedition we 
saw Poles, Americans, Germans and 
Norwegians all burdened down with huge 
tents, imported foods, deck chairs, and so 
on. It took little imagination to realize that 
the implements of comfort were im¬ 
pediments to climbing. The lightweight, 
live-off-the-land approach is flexible, fun to 
organize and requires no committing 
sponsorship. High mobility can only be 
achieved through the use of lightweight 
tentage and improvised shelters such as 
bivvy sacks, bivvy rocks and snow caves. 

Since Mountain Recreation began in 
1973 over 1,000 pupils (mostly 
Australian) have attended your school. 
Can you describe the nature of your 
courses and what makes them unique 
by New Zealand standards? 

Mountain Recreation’s use of ‘passive’ 
shelters means more time is spent in 
closer contact with the environment we 
are trying to understand. An intimate 
knowledge of mountain weather is vital to 
successful climbing, and from under a 
bivvy rock you can sense the quickness 
of the storm building up, the fickleness of 
a westerly flow, and the suddenness of a 
southerly snowfall. Mountain Recreation 
is based on the simple formula of a novice 
being taken into the mountains by an 
experienced friend. I have simply sub¬ 
stituted a professional instructor for the 
experienced friend, who these days 
seems hard to find. Mountain Recreation 
is concerned about specialist skills, but 
more importantly, it is concerned about 
the attitudes and values that give them 


their worth, such as personal aspirations, 
group communication and spirit, using the 
mountains to find an inner sense of well¬ 
being, and learning to live for extended 
periods in a sometimes bleak and hostile 
environment. I strongly believe in fitness 
training, and find yoga a satisfying way to 
prepare for the mountains. I have found 
the control of my breathing great for high 
altitude climbing. 

It is ironic that most climbers expend 
more energy climbing than they do all the 
rest of the year, yet they eat very poorly 
in the mountains. My energy output and 



Li-Loing the 'boulder-choked and uncanoeable' upper 
Gordon River (Tasmania). 

well-being are closely related to my 
stomach, so Mountain Recreation places 
considerable emphasis on good mountain 
foods. It is really great to see someone 
who, three years earlier, was a bumble¬ 
footed disaster, careering out of the Bonar 
mist on a compass bearing, only to shove 
his personally-cooked Tararua biscuit in 
your hand and say, 'These are better than 
yours’! 

Do you think your influence on so 
many Australians over the last ten 
years has played a significant role in 
their increasingly impressive success 
rate in the Himalayas? 

There are few prominent Australian 
alpine personalities who are now active 
in the Himalayas who have not par¬ 
ticipated and contributed to our activities 
at some stage in their climbing career. 

What are your feelings on the 
increasingly expensive and sophisti¬ 
cated array of clothing and equipment 
confronting novice climbers today? 

I am a gear fanatic from way back. I 
bought all my original rockclimbing gear 
in Tassy from British catalogues. As much 
as I love functional clothing and 
equipment, it seems today’s ‘tele-trained’ 
sportsmen are lost without their gadgets. 
But the one-track manufacturers’ 
philosophy of ‘the right equipment buys 


safety' irks me! Your equipment does not 
make you safe—safety and judgement are 
in your head. 

During the 1975 New Zealand 
Himalaya Expedition you attempted a 
difficult mixed route up the awesome 
North Face of Jannu in Nepal. Does 
this climb hold any special signi¬ 
ficance for you? 

The Jannu expedition was my first 
experience of a big expedition. The 
originators had set up a superb challenge. 
I was 28, at the peak of physical fitness 
and drive, and taking a thoroughly 
professional approach to all aspects of my 
work and play. We were doomed to fail, 
but in accepting the task, learnt a 
tremendous amount about difficult face 
climbing, high altitude, team strengths and 
weaknesses and expedition climbing in 
general. 

My dream is to do a long traverse of the 
Annapurna Range. The team would be 
strong and compact, the equipment light 
and simple, and the planning immaculate. 

What observations do you have on 
subsequent Himalayan expeditions 
from Australia and New Zealand? What 
approach should we adopt in the 
future? 

I have no doubt that all expeditions from 
Australia and New Zealand have benefited 
by the experience of the Jannu expedition. 
There is limitless scope for individually- 
financed, highly mobile four- to six-person 
teams to explore and climb in the world’s 
great ranges. Travel is easy, access is 
defined and altitude problems are well 
understood, so it is just a matter of finding 
an inspired team. It is worth studying both 
successful and unsuccessful expeditions 
carefully. Very often the ‘losers’ were right! 
What made Whillans, Messner, Scott and 
Ridgeway outstanding Himalayan 
climbers? Why were Tilman and Shipton 
such great explorers? The high Himalayas 
are not a good training ground, and it 
would be foolish to attempt to emulate 
these heros without a solid track record. 
Early expeditions should aim at quantity 
rather than quality. Once you have a feel 
for the game, then chase your dream 
climb. 

What advice would you offer anyone 
considering embarking on a career in 
the mountains? 

Aspirant guides should not be deceived 
by the glamour and status badges, and 
‘quickie’ qualifications. The meaning of 
‘qualification’ in the harsh reality of the 
mountains is relative to the intensity, 
quality and length of experience of the 
person involved. 

What lies ahead for you? 

My son Christopher wants to be a world 
champion skier; my daughter Rebecca an 
ice skater, and my wife Beryl wants to 
spend time living in remote corners of the 
world, so I would like to help them realize 
some of their ambitions. • 

Colin Monteath (see Contributors in Wild no 13) is Wild's Special 
Adviser for New Zealand. His extensive mountaineering 

Andes, and Antarctica, as well as a number of Himalayan 
expeditions. 
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• BUSHWALKERS AND CANOEISTS 
familiar with the terrain of south-east New 
South Wales will have heard of the 
Shoalhaven Gorge, a vast precipice 
reaching depths of 700 metres, and 
rimmed for much of its length by huge 
sandstone cliffs. Before its valley attains 
this splendid grandeur, the Shoalhaven 
meanders a considerable distance along 
the Eastern Tablelands. Where the river 
begins its plunge to the gorge, a short 
distance below Oallen Ford, a fury of white 
water, stretching some 32 kilometres, is 
created. The Canoeing Guide of New 


the day. Our progress was painfully slow. 
Immense rock bars jut abruptly into the 
current, creating savage rapids as the 
water swirls round and through them. 
Immediately upstream of the Corang River 
junction a large boulder-strewn drop was 
portaged after considerable debate on its 
canoeing feasibility. 

The next section is a white-water 
paradise with huge waves and boisterous 
haystacks, all devoid of boat-destroying 
rocks—champagne canoeing. Then the 
river spills into a large pool on a distinctive 
bend. As we rounded the corner, the roar 



Shooting the waves on the Shoalhaven took its toll on 
the kayaks. (Note the hastily applied tape on the 
kayak's bow.) Above, stoppers like this did not help 
the condition of the kayaks. All photos David 
Carmichael collection 

South Wales Rivers describes this 
passage as ‘a very dangerous part of the 
river and ... not recommended. This 
section is classed as uncanoeable'. 

With the previous hour occupied in 
establishing a vehicle at Sewells Point, a 
gigantic ridge towering 300 metres above 
the river and marking our exit, four 
paddlers prepared for an early departure 
from Oallen Bridge. The river was high; the 
bridge had been under water only a few 
days earlier. We hoped to complete the 
trip in one day, but, because of the ferocity 
of the water, we carried bivouac gear. We 
knew of prior attempts, but none had been 
successful. 

For the first seven kilometres the river 
flows silently through semi-cleared farm 
land. But soon the banks steepen and 
grow in height, and the river begins its 
descent. The first rapid of note (grade 
three) was paddled without difficulty. Then 
each canoeist became totally absorbed as 
the gradient increased, rapid following 
rapid. A huge sliding drop into a massive 
stopper, followed by two abortive attempts 
at rolling, necessitated the first swim of 


of tumbling water reverberated between 
cliffs. The view to another bend was 
awesome—a raging torrent which took 
our breath away. With no time to waste, 
we began to portage, kayaks grinding over 
bare rock. A check of the contour map 
proved less than encouraging, as it 
indicated more turbulent rapids round the 
next bend. Fortunately these are less 
demanding, but with the afternoon 
drawing to a close it was obvious that the 
trip would take us two days. 

Passing Yellow Spring Creek, we knew 
that the most fearsome section, con¬ 
taining at least one waterfall, was still 
ahead. Progress was becoming more and 
more difficult, and the number of portages 
increasing. Light was fading. Our main 
concern became to find a campsite 
amongst the jumble of sheer cliffs and 
house-size boulders. With the discovery 
of a small shingle bank, relief flooded over 
our faces. 

Starting the next morning while mist still 
lingered over the river, we arrived at the 
waterfall in good time. At the end of a short 
but difficult portage, we found the broken 
and battered remains of a slalom kayak 
in a pile of driftwood—a grim reminder 
that the trip was far from finished. 

Four hours of challenging rapids, 
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interspersed with several portages, 
brought us to a large grade-five rapid. The 
only attempt to paddle it resulted in a 
broken paddle and a very bruised 
canoeist. This incident was followed by 
another kayak being swept over a four 
metre fall, and its bow end being badly 
damaged on submerged rocks. After 
hasty repairs we pressed on, at last feeling 
that our trip was almost completed. After 
still more rapids, the distinctive ridge of 
Sewells Point came into view. But the river 
maintained its intensity, and it was another 
hour before we reached this feature. All 
that remained was a steep two-hour climb 
to the car. But, elated by our success, we 
soared up on the recollection of two of the 
best days’ paddling of our lives. 

• 

Sewells Point can only be used as a 
point of access after first contacting Mrs 
Williams at ‘Buburba’ on (048) 48 5131. 

The following maps cover the 
Shoalhaven River between Oallens Ford 
and Sewells Point: Central Mapping 
Authority of New South Wales 1:25,000 
topographical sheets: Oallen 8827-l-S, 
Endrick 8927-IV-S, Nerriga 8927-IV-N and 
Windellama 8827-l-N. • 

Left, 'Polaris missile tactics', a tail-stand caused by 
the stem of the kayak being caught by the current. 
Inset, top, going over a large drop. Middle, it does 
not always work out as planned! Bottom, kayak re¬ 
mains found below the fail near Yellow Spring Creek. 


Shoalhaven Gorge 





















• MITTAGUNDI, ABORIGINAL FOR 
‘campsite next to the Mitta’, is located near 
the old gold-mining township of Glen 
Valley, on the upper Mitta Mitta River, in 
north-east Victoria. Lying just east of the 
Bogong High Plains, and surrounded by 
the mountains of the Great Dividing 
Range, it is a remote and beautiful place. 

The camp, on a 200 hectare property, 
is simple and old-fashioned, designed to 
be built, maintained and operated by the 
young people who come to it. It is a place 
where people matter, where co-operation 
is stressed, and competition played down. 
It represents the realization of a dream for 
its founder, Ian Stapleton. 

Ian worked with Outward Bound before 
spending seven years as the Director of 
Outdoor Education at Timbertop, the ‘bush 
arm’ of one of Australia’s most prestigious 
schools, Geelong Grammar. 

It was during this time that Ian came 
to believe that all young people should 
have the opportunity to experience our 
mountain country, its challenges and 
rewards, not just those lucky enough to 
go to schools that could provide such 
opportunities. 

He had always been a great believer of 
the ‘levelling’ quality of the bush—the way 
it can bring together all sorts of people, 
from all walks of life and situations, on an 
equal footing, and demand co-operation 
from everyone. 

Initially, Mittagundi operated from 
temporary bases. Because of the many 
problems, mostly financial, it frequently 
looked like it would founder before it was 
properly started. However, it is now firmly 
established on a permanent site, and is 
able to run nine-day courses all year 
round. 

The camp is spacious, and set in a 
clearing of about two hectares. Old 
renovated Melbourne Tramways buses are 
used for bunk-rooms, stores and an office. 
Gradually these are being replaced by 
permanent mud-brick and timber buildings 
built by the people on courses, using local 
materials and traditional methods. 

The buses, although somewhat out of 
place in such surroundings, played an 
essential part in the establishment of 
Mittagundi. In order to get the camp 
started, and as cheaply as possible, Ian 
bought a fleet of old buses from the 
Tramways Board. The one catch was that 
he had to remove the engines and 
transmissions from them, so that he could 
afford what was left. With a wry smile he 
admits that was a mistake. It would have 
been much easier if he had left the 
engines alone. Ian laughs now when he 
tells the story of how it took him 18 months 
to tow all the buses to Omeo with his old 
worn-out Land Rover. It involved him in 
countless ‘unfortunate incidents’, took over 
40 Land Rover clutches, and brought him 
into conflict with seemingly every 
government department! 

The camp now boasts several 
permanent buildings—store-rooms, stable 
with fenced yard, equipment shed, even 
a ‘bush shower’. (Let your imagination run 


wild here!) The building programme is now 
centred on a new kitchenfclining room. The 
ground has been levelled, the stump holes 
dug, and the enthusiasm for the project 
rising. Partially funded by a grant from the 
Menzies Foundation, the new building will 
have a huge stone fireplace—to be built 
by a stonemason—timber floor, and 
various other luxuries. The temporary 
kitchenWining room, which is open-sided, 
with a dirt floor and a leaky iron roof, will 
then be demolished; although not without 
some regrets, I suspect. 

Wood-fired boilers, of considerable age, 
provide hot water, massive old wood 


Ian Stapleton, facing camera, discusses the day's 
activities with a group outside the camp's unusual 
accommodation. Left, Mittagundi’s founder and 
driving spirit, Ian Stapleton. All photos Chris 
McLaughlin 

stoves are used for cooking, and lighting 
is by gas and kerosene. Needless to say, 
collecting and cutting wood is an 
important part of everyday life at 
Mittagundi. 

All the courses at Mittagundi take 
roughly the same form, varying slightly 
according to the season, weather and 
people attending. The maximum age for 
participants is 18, and the courses are not 
co-educational. 

Each group, of about 20 people, hike 
into Mittagundi over two days. Watches, 
radios and money are not allowed into 
Mittagundi, and are left in a safety deposit 
box before the start of the hike. The route, 
over the Bogong High Plains, is an old 
miners’ bridle-track. Unused for almost 50 
years, it has been one of Mittagundi’s 
achievements to clear it. The group 
carries some gear in rucksacks, and two 
pack horses carry the heavy stuff. Bloggs 
and Kate, the half-draught horses, know 
the track and are used to being led by 
different people. They help to set the 
scene of what to expect at Mittagundi. 


This method of reaching Mittagundi 
provides a way of combining hiking, high¬ 
lighting the remoteness of Mittagundi, and 
saving enormously on transport costs. 
After two days on the track the basic 
facilities at Mittagundi seem quite 
luxurious! 

The group spends four days at 
Mittagundi itself. Divided into two, each 
half runs the base for two days. This 
means being heavily involved in the 
building, running and maintenance of the 
old-style farm and village. The other two 
days are spent on activities such as 
rafting, ski touring, climbing and abseiling. 


The trip out takes a day longer than the 
trip in, partly because of the 1,000 metre 
climb out of the valley, but also because 
time is taken to climb a few peaks of the 
Bogong High Plains. 

Ian Stapleton firmly believes in having 
the right ‘mix’ of people at Mittagundi. He 
says that is essential for the achievement 
of its aims, and is the basis of his 
philosophy in setting up such a camp. 
Students come from private schools, from 
State schools, from the country, and from 
cities. There are unemployed people, 
wards of State ... some lucky, some not 
so lucky; they all mix together. Ian believes 
that no matter who you are or where you 
come from, Mittagundi offers everyone a 
fresh start, and a chance to establish 
themselves as well-respected and 
important members of the small 
community. People from disadvantaged 
backgrounds are able to achieve at 
something, and to gain the respect of 
others who perhaps have had more 
chances in life. Ian says that mixing 
motivated children with those who have 
lost their motivation works well. Both 
groups have something to gain. 

Ian’s outlook on life is that of co¬ 
operation-helping each other to achieve 
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what we both want'. He listens, 
encourages, motivates, and is greatly 
respected. He spends most of his time in 
the camp, and his presence is the pivot 
around which most activity centres. Ian is 
a born story-teller, and frequently obliges 
the requests for jokes and stories. It is 
entertaining to observe how he gets the 
climate right before he starts. His jokes 
are funny, with a good mix of old-fashioned 
humour and modern situations. He 
includes the people in the group in his 
jokes and stories, so everyone feels 
involved and special. 

The other instructors, Lee, Annie and 


places available on each course for those 
who cannot afford this sum. Community 
groups, service clubs, and ‘friends of 
Mittagundi’ all raise money for this 
purpose. 

A council of 12 people oversees 
Mittagundi’s operations, but its day-to-day 
activities are run by Ian. This council, 
people dedicated to Mittagundi's aims, 
handles all the financial and legal aspects 
of running a non-profit organization. They 
assist with fund raising, and also help out 
however they can. There is also a Sup¬ 
porters Club, which anyone can join. 
These people offer their time, or skills, or 



What a way to go! Mittagundi students having fun on 
the Mitta Mitta River. 

Rick, do most of the cooking and take 
charge of the sporting activities. They 
have all just completed an Outdoor 
Education Diploma at Bendigo College of 
Advanced Education. They are working at 
Mittagundi because they believe in its 
philosophies, and to gain work experience. 
They receive their keep and a modest 
honorarium for the year. Mittagundi 
cannot afford to pay wages. Each year 
there are new instructors, as few people 
can afford to stay longer than a year. 

Ian works just for his keep, seven days 
a week, almost every day of the year. His 
room-cum-office is half a Tramways bus, 
which he shares with Boofa, the camp’s 
scatty old English sheepdog. Ian says that 
he does not envisage spending all of his 
life at Mittagundi. There are other things 
he wants to do. When he started 
Mittagundi, he promised himself he would 
give it ten years. Eight years have already 
passed. 

A nine-day course at Mittagundi costs 
$95 a person. It is very hard to keep costs 
down to this figure, even though 
Mittagundi is run on the proverbial shoe¬ 
string. There are a number of sponsored 


just encouragement. 

Mittagundi enjoys excellent relations 
with its neighbours. The cattlemen in the 
area, particularly the late Brendan 
Fitzgerald of Shannonvale Station, have 
been particularly supportive. Several of 
the cattlemen offer sponsorship places at 
Mittagundi. On my visit to Mittagundi, Jack 
Batty, a local cattleman, and his wife 
Esme, came to lunch. Both in their 
eighties, they can tell an interesting story 
of what life was like in the area in the early 
days. The attitude of the local Shire of 
Omeo is very positive towards Mittagundi. 
Many of the Councillors belong to the 
Supporters Club. Ian values these good 
relationships highly. 

What of the future? Ian talks enthus¬ 
iastically of what is still to come. He 
sees the farm taking on more importance. 
There are plans for building a bakehouse. 
Not only will they be able to make all their 
own bread, but they will be more ad¬ 
venturous with their menus as well. A 
dairy cow is also on the list. 

Ian says that many young people know 
nothing of the natural, down-to-earth side 
of life. They know food comes from a 
supermarket shelf, and never think beyond 
that. He recalls some of the reactions 


from different groups when they are faced 
with killing, plucking and preparing a 
couple of chickens for the oven. Those 
who would like chicken for dinner on the 
last night at Mittagundi are faced with this 
task. Ian sees this 'getting back to basics’ 
as an important part of Mittagundi. He 
wants Mittagundi to demonstrate that 
things in life are not always easy. It takes 
hard work and determination to achieve 
something worthwhile. A new building 
takes time and sweat; abseiling down a 
cliff means conquering your fear and 
committing yourself. . . 

Ian sees the outdoor activities as 
important, not so much for learning skills, 
but for the development of self-reliance, 
team work and achievement. 

The groups of girls I spoke to at 
Mittagundi had been involved in a variety 
of activities, including cleaning out the 
fowl house, digging a new pit toilet and 
cesspit, chopping wood, digging stump 
holes, preparing vegetables, and washing 
up. As well, they had been rafting on the 
Mitta Mitta River and abseiling on the river 
cliffs. They all said they enjoyed 
Mittagundi, with different aspects 
particularly appealing to them. One 
student, Jane Rusden, was generous in 
her praise of Mittagundi. She liked 
meeting people from different back¬ 
grounds. ‘Being a boarder at Geelong 
Grammar, I don’t get much opportunity of 
mixing with such a different group of 
people.’ Jane particularly liked the manual 
work, like digging, where you have to put 
some effort into it. Another student, Zenep 
Jaffers, from Coburg High, highlighted 
another aspect. ‘It is great to get away 
from the city. Things here aren’t run by 
time or money. It’s so free and relaxing. 
There’s no pressure, plenty of time to 
think.’ 

Ian sees the strengths of Mittagundi in 
the people—in those who work there, and 
those who attend the courses. He says a 
big difficulty is getting the sort of people 
who would most benefit, and potentially 
have a lot to offer, to come to Mittagundi: 
people from disadvantaged backgrounds, 
people who have lost their motivation. 

Final impressions of Mittagundi are 
mostly of the participants: the number of 
volunteers for the dirty jobs, the pride they 
took in their achievements, the teamwork, 
and the friendships. I very much admired 
the caring attitude of the staff. Ian 
Stapleton has made his dream reality. He 
has shown by his actions how strongly he 
believes in people and how little he cares 
for materialism. Mittagundi is a refreshing 
oasis, offering an insight into a very simple 
way of life where people are the most 
important resource. 

• 

For more information on Mittagundi 
courses, and the Supporters Club, contact 
Ian Stapleton, Mittagundi Outdoor Educat¬ 
ion Centre, cA Post Office, Omeo, Victoria 
3898. • 


Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributor! 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. She 
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DIARY 2001. Karrimor Rucsac Technology 
continues to climb and conquer earth... 



It Is not Inconceivable to 
imagine that Karrimor Rucsacs 
may one day sit on the backs of 
adventurers as the picture 
above fills their experience. 
Such is man's spirit of 
adventure. 

It is the commitment to this 
spirit that has kept Karrimor 
equipment in the hearts and 
minds of adventurers for over 
25 years. 

But for now .... come back 
down to earth and discover 
what Karrimor has achieved in 
its latest range of Rucsacs. 

Using today's technology to its 
fullest, Karrimor continues to 
help man explore and conquer 
his environment. The list of 
Karrimor equipped expeditions, 
covering the entire spectrum of 
geographical challenges and 
climate extremes is impressive. 
Read about them in the 
Karrimor Rucsac Guide. 
FEATURES 

Virtually all Karrimor Rucsacs 
have been improved. Some 
have new features like 


JAGUAR S 

S.A.1 - Self adjust back system, 
adjustable to back length. 
Anatomic curved suspension 
system. Detachable waterproof 
liners (S85 model). Double 
stitched body seams. KS 1 OOe 
fabric with life-time guarantee, 
Multifunctional accessory 
patches and lots more. Models 
S65, S70, S75, S85. 





PANTHER 

Size tolerant back system. 
Anatomic harness and well 
padded lumbar and hip belts 
manufactured in supersoft 
fabric. New Concorde style flap 
with double buckle fastening 
and mesh Kangaroo pouch, 
large size pockets with easy zip 
access. Models 2,3,4. 

CONDOR 

S.A.2 - Self adjust back 
system, adjustable to 
back length and hip 
girth. Anatomic curved 
harness system - low 
pressure conical 
hipbelt, diamond 
shaped lumbar pad. 

Double stitched and 
taped seams. 

Removable inner 
security pouch, 


FABRICS 

Karrimor Fabric Technology is 
famous the world over. 
Development of the Karrimor 
KS 1 OOe fabric has produced 
the ultimate Rucsac material - 
which Karrimor guarantee for 
life. No other manufacturer has 
been able to match it. Other 
Karrimor fabrics such as Kb 
940 carry a five year guarantee. 

COLOURS 

Probably the widest choice of 
colours of any range of rucsacs. 
You're bound to 
find just the right 
combination for 
you. 

THE FREE 
KARRIMOR 
RUCSAC GUIDE 

Beautifully printed 
in colour. It's 
yours free if you 
send the coupon. 


JAGUARE 

S.A.1 - Adjustable back system 
with some models to cater for 
small adults and young people 
in Kb 940 fabric with 5 year 
Models E53,E54, 
E66. 


attachment facilities. KS - lOOe 
fabric with lifetime guarantee. 
Waterproof liner on selected 
model. Models 65,75 and 85. 


korr/mdr 


Tb Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd, PO Box 135, Beaconsfield, NSW 2014 
Please rush me the latest Karrimor Rucsac Catalogue. 

My main interests are: 

□ Bushwalking/camping □ Climbing 

□ Cycle Tinning D Other (Specify) . 

Name. 

Address. 

.Postcode. 
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Common eastern 
froglet. Right, 
rainforest fern 
buds. 
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Lake Mountain 
Ski Trails 

Ski touring close to Melbourne, by Sandra Bardwell 




• LAKE MOUNTAIN IS THE CLOSEST AREA TO 
Melbourne where there is likely to be a 
respectable area of skiable snow during winter. 
It is a gently undulating plateau which supports 
an attractive mosaic of snow gum woodland 
and heathland, intersected by the swampy 
headwaters of several small streams. The 
highest point is Lake Mountain (1,433 metres). 
Its name probably derives from the small tarns 
on Echo Flat, the most extensive open area on 
the plateau. 

The panoramic views from several vantage 
points are excellent, taking in the hills 
surrounding the nearby town of Marysville, the 
pastoral Acheron valley, and the timbered 
mountains to the north and east, notably Mt 
Howitt and Mt Skene. 

Lake Mountain is to be declared a State Park, 
but the date of that event is unknown. The area 
is managed by the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands (Alexandra region). 

In recent years a network of clearly defined 
and marked ski trails has been developed on 
Lake Mountain. The scarcity of long downhill 


runs makes the area ideal for families with 
young people learning to ski, and for beginners 
and intermediate skiers of all ages. There is 
ample scope for practising basic skills along 
the trails and on the modest slopes and open 
spaces of Echo Flat. Nevertheless, there is 
plenty of variety and some surprisingly tricky 
sections—few skiers could afford to take Lake 
Mountain lightly at every turn. 

Access. Lake Mountain is about 115 
kilometres north-east of Melbourne via the 
Maroondah Highway. From Marysville, follow 
the bitumen Woods Point Road to the clearly 
signposted turn-off to Lake Mountain. A winding, 
sealed road leads up to and ends at Gerratys. 
This is the largest car-park on the mountain; 
space is also provided at Snowy Hill, and along 
the road between those two places. The access 
road is rarely snow-covered, but chains should 
be carried at all times during winter. 

When to go. Mainly because of its low 
altitude, Lake Mountain’s season is short. When 
there is a good snow cover, mid-week is the 
best time to visit, to avoid the week-end throngs, 


Lake Mountain is renowned as a gentle introduction 
to ski touring; on the Woollybutt Trail. Glenn Tempest 
many of whom go for 'snow play', tobogganing 
and sightseeing. Otherwise, try to arrive early 
before the snow softens, the crowds arrive, and 
the distance between the car-park and the snow 
becomes lengthy. 

Facilities. At Gerratys: take-away food, ski 
and toboggan hire, ski instruction for groups 
and individuals—inquire initially on (059) 63 
3306, toilets, shelterfchange rooms, first-aid 
service by volunteers of Lake Mountain Ski 
Patrol, and gas barbecues. At Snowy Hill; 
limited take-away food, toilets, shelterfchange 
rooms, and gas barbecues. At Marysville; motel 
and guest house accommodation, food, petrol, 
and ski hire. At the time of writing, entry fees 
for the 1986 season had not been settled. It is 
expected that they will be slightly higher than 
last year's, which were: cars $4, small buses 
$12, medium buses $24, large buses $40; 
season ticket for cars $35 (available at the gate). 
There was a 25% reduction for mid-week 
visitors, and concessions for school groups. 
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Now you can tell the world in a new Wild windbeater $19.95 or T-shirt 
$9.95. Choose from sky blue (with dark blue writing), dark green (lime green writing), 
or cream (dark blue writing). Rock windbeaters $19.95 are now available 
(black, with white design) to complement the infamous Rock T-shirt $9.95. 
Wild binders $11.95 Dark green (lime green writing). Each one holds eight copies 
of Wild. See order form, bound into this issue, for details. 



with our new Frankston shop. 
Quality gear and sound advice 

for X-C Skiing 

Bushwalking 
Canoeing 

340B Hawthorn Rd., 
Caulfield, 3162 
Ph: (03) 523 5727 
36 Young St., 

Frankston, 3199 
Ph: (03) 783 2079 


LEARN TO SKI 

CROSS COUNTRY 

BASIC, INTERMEDIATE & 
ADVANCED TECHNIQUES 

SCMff 

SKI TOURS & 

INSTRUCTION 


_ Day Tburing _ 

Cross Country Downhill 
Racing techniques 
Booking Offices: 

Nordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway Cronulla 2230 
(02) 523 1222 

_ Norski _ 

74 Clarence Street Sydney 
(02) 29 7792 






XC SKI INSTRUCTION 
From $15 per day 

STAV has been instructing XC for 10 years. STAV 
has day, week-end and week-long courses for 
beginners, intermediates, tourers, citizen racers, 
and XCD freaks. This depth of experience can be 
yours. (ASF accredited instructors.) 

Ski Touring Association of Victoria 
GPO Box 20A Melbourne 3001 (03) 329 2262 
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Telephone numbers for advice about snow 
conditions are (03) 617 9355 or (059) 63 3205. 
Snow camping is permitted on the Lake 
Mountain plateau proper, that is, at Echo Fiat 
and northwards. 

Special equipment. Lake Mountain is not 
usually subject to the severe weather conditions 
often experienced on the Bogong High Plains 
or in Kosciusko National Park. Nevertheless, 
thick fog and mist are common, so map, 
compass and whistle should always be 
carried—it is quite easy to become disoriented 
in the relatively flat, featureless terrain. In 
addition to the normal protective clothing, 
gaiters are recommended because of the 
propensity for the snow to degenerate into slush 
during the day. 

Further information and maps An 

informative leaflet, including a map, may be 
obtained from the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands, 601 Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
and 240 Victoria Parade, East Melbourne. In the 
Natmap 1:100,000 topographical map series, 
the Healesville and Alexandra sheets are 
required. In the Victorian Division of Survey and 
Mapping 1:25,000 series topographical map 
series, the Lake Mountain and Steavenson 
sheets cover the southern part of the area; the 
northern section will be covered by Royston and 
Margaret sheets when they are published 
(currently at compilation stage). The Algona 
map sheet Lake Mountain Ski Trails includes a 
map of the plateau at 1:15,000, with 20 metre 
contours, an approaches map, information and 
short notes about skiing and walking. Its 
recommended retail price is $1.95 and it is 
available in Melbourne and Marysville. 

Tour notes 

In a full day many cross country skiers could 
cover all the marked trails on Lake Mountain. 
Apart from the open expanses of Echo Flat, 
there is very little scope for skiing off trails, 
mainly because of the density of the snow 
gums. Orange markers are placed at 40 metre 
intervals along all trails, and they are also 
marked according to the international grading 
scheme: easy—green, medium—blue, for 
experienced skiers only—black. Each trail is 
also marked with a prefix letter (for example, 
the Echo Flat Trail is marked A’) and the trails 
have numbers displayed along their length— 
to assist in the location of lost or injured people! 

Echo Flat Trail, green, approximately 5 
kilometres 

The two branches of the Echo Flat Trail are 
one-way travel only, to avoid traffic jams. 
Access to the plateau from Gerratys is by the 
eastern branch of the trail. This starts near the 
toilets at the northern end, and climbs quite 
steeply through snow gums to Echo Flat. 
Continue northwards, generally along the 
eastern edge of the flat to The Camp (in trees) 
and a track junction. Bear north-west (left) for 
about 0.7 kilometres to meet what is (in 
summer) Royston Gap Road, and follow it south¬ 
west to Triangle Junction. This marks the start 
of the best downhill run, a descent of about 100 
(vertical) metres to Gerratys. 

Woollybutt Trail, blue, approximately 5.6 
kilometres 

This provides a longer run between The 
Camp and Triangle Junction, via Look-out Rock. 
From The Camp, go north-eastwards then east, 
and continue, through trees, to the Royston Gap 
Road. In a very short distance, swing north 
(right) and continue to Look-out Rock. From here 


a loop trail.gives access to the Alps Look-out 
from which, on a clear day, Mt Howitt can be 
seen on the skyline and Mt Buller to the north- 
north-east. Back at Look-out Rock, continue 
south to Triangle Junction and the Echo Flat 
Track for the return to Gerratys. (Note that the 
northern extension of this trail, shown on the 
Algona map, does not exist, and that the East 
Loop Trail is now closed.) 

Long Heath Trail, blue, approximately 6 
kilometres 

From Triangle Junction this trail leads to a 
broad spur, with some small clearings at the 
north-western corner of the plateau. Follow the 
trail clockwise to Look-out Rock, where you can 
join the Woollybutt Trail and continue back to 
Triangle Junction. 

Jubilee Trail, black, approximately 9 
kilometres 

From The Camp this trail leads east towards 
the ridge of the same name. After about 0.8 
kilometres, and just beyond a small clearing, 
the trail forks to form a loop generally in a 
southerly and south-south-easterly direction, 
close to and on the crest of the ridge. As the 
map shows, there are two opportunities for 
shortening the distance covered. 

Keppels Hut 

Keppels Hut stands at almost 1,300 metres, 
on the divide between the Goulburn River 


system and the Taggerty River, just to the north¬ 
west of the Lake Mountain plateau. In a good 
season it can be reached on skis, or skis should 
only have to be carried for short distances. The 
hut, which was rebuilt by local people and 
opened early in 1985, has limited accom¬ 
modation and a fireplace. There is also space 
nearby for tents. It offers the opportunity for an 
overnight trip from Lake Mountain, or a long day 
tour. Through-trips to access roads to the west 
and north have been undertaken; check with 
the Marysville office of Conservation, Forests 
& Lands (059 63 3306) as to whether roads are 
open and, if so, their likely condition. Those 
giving direct access to the hut are closed during 
winter. 

The hut is about 3.5 kilometres from 
Look-out Rock—from there follow the vehicular 
track north on to an undulating spur. The track 
crosses a couple of clearings, then swings 
generally west and down to cross the heads of 
a tributary of the Taggerty, at an altitude of 
between 1,200 to 1,300 metres. Ignore tracks 
leading south, and at a Y-junction turn right 
(north) to the hut. • 


Sandra Bardwell (see Contributors in Wild no 4) is Wild’s 
Contributing Editor on Track Notes. Her books are widely read 


Lake Mountain 
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FEATURE SAFETY 
LOCKING BLADES 

ASKTO SEE MODELS - 11065 HUNTER 
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SCISSORS 
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* The Authentic Implanted Swiss Cross 
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* Written 5 year Guarantee - extended to 25 years in 
Australia 

* The World’s largest SWISS ARMY KNIFE (or "the smallest 
tool kit”) 

* 4 models with safety locking blades 

* 3 models with map reading compass 
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* Over 60 models including 9 budget models 
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* Write for a FREE brochure 
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Australian Mid Activitie s Sur vey 

Outdoor Education Courses 

A unique survey of leadership and instruction qualifications, by Sandra Bardwell 


• AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF THE RAPID 
growth of the Australian recreation and leisure 
industry during recent years has been the 
proliferation of related courses at universities 
and colleges. These are intended to equip 
students to gain employment in the industry by 
qualifying them, among other things, to lead 
andfor instruct groups in outdoor recreation 
activities. 

There is no single source of information 
about courses likely to interest Wild readers— 
those with practical rather than theoretical 
orientation, for doers rather than planners. This 
survey aims to fill the gap. It also draws 
attention to the sometimes vexed question of 
the value of certification, such as provided by 
the Bushwalking and Mountaincraft Leadership 
courses. As their content shows, such 
certificates signify that skills have been tested 
fairly thoroughly, and that awareness of the 
potential hazards and problems (especially 
those to do with human relations) has been 
instilled. Participants are left in no doubt that 
there is more to leading a trip into the wild than 
just bashing about in the bush and trusting that 
everything will be all right. 

This national survey covers full-time courses 
at tertiary institutions and shorter, non- 
institutional, non-profit-making courses, in 
which training in outdoor recreation activities, 
and in the skills of leadership andtor instruction, 
is offered as the major component of the 
course. The activities concerned are bush¬ 
walking, ski touring and canoeing; no such 
courses in caving and rockclimbing have been 
discovered, although both activities might be 
covered in one of the tertiary courses listed. 
Students in these courses are required, to 
varying degrees, to do these activities and to 
acquire a reasonable level of skill, as well as 
to study theoretical subjects. 

Thus the survey does not cover the many 
courses which, by their titles, may seem to 
meet these criteria. These include leisure 
studies, recreation courses focusing on sport 
or activities such as dancing and drama, 
studies in recreation planning and pro¬ 
gramming, and park management, and natural 
resources or 'facility' management. 

In Victoria, at least, some technical schools 
offer outdoor recreation subjects at HSC level 
—no attempt has been made to identify them 
in this survey. It is worth noting here that the 
Outdoor Guides Course at Katoomba Technical 
College, mentioned in Wild Information, no 20, 
will be offered as a part-time course in 1987; 
inquiries should be directed to the Course Co¬ 
ordinator, Jim Smith, Katoomba Technical 
College, Parke Street, Katoomba, NSW 2780; 
telephone (047) 82 1099. 

All the information in this survey is derived 
from the literature published by the institutions 
and organizations concerned, and from further 
inquiries—very few, if any, of the brochures 


contain all the information an intending student 
may need to know. Many of them are 
overloaded with almost meaningless waffle 
about the courses—skill in reading between the 
lines is handy. 

No specific dates have been given for terms 
or semesters for the tertiary courses. Most of 
the institutions covered operate two semesters 
during the year, the first beginning late in 
February or early in March. 

The crucial dates are those on which 
applications for enrolment close. For tertiary 
institutions, applications for acceptance into a 
course are made through a separate State 
authority—a Universities Admissions Centre, or 
equivalent. The university or college 
subsequently handles enrolments. 

No information about the costs of the tertiary 
courses has been given. Normal union (or 
equivalent) fees are generally levied; wide 
variations in the requirements for books and 
equipment make any attempt to estimate costs 
meaningless. 

Because of the practical nature of the 
courses concerned, they are generally not 
available to external students. People wishing 
to apply for acceptance into a course 
conducted in a State different from that in which 
they completed secondary education should 


Outdoor educators may not approve, but you have to 
admire his style! (On the Cox River, New South Wales.) 
David Noble 


check acceptance of their qualification before 
lodging a formal application. 

Status is an elusive but important factor. The 
Australian Council on Tertiary Awards (an 
official body) administers, by independent 
panels, the accreditation of all courses in 
advanced education in Australia, a procedure 
which takes place, for each course, every five 
years. Accreditation is on an academic basis, 
but appropriateness or demand is taken into 
account. The procedure is also designed to 
ensure reasonable consistency between the 
courses offered in each State. Federal 
Government funding is only given to accredited 
courses. Thus it is unlikely that a course will 
be offered which will not be accredited. 

Apart from this, an assessment can be made 
by finding out whether a course is a prerequisite 
for or part of teacher or other professional 
training, and by the number of years it has been 
in existence. Almost any training at a reputable 
institution will enhance, but not guarantee, 
chances of gaining employment in a chosen 
field. Ultimately, however, the value or success 
of a course depends on the quality and ability 
of individual graduates. 

Similarly, short courses may be judged by the 
number of years they have been in existence— 
they would not have continued if demand was 
not sustained. It is also worth checking whether 
a course is required or preferred by government 
agencies for undertaking specific activities, 
especially with school groups. 













CHOOSE THE PERFECT 
SLEEPING PARTNER 

Budget Backpackers 3/4-Season Backpackers 4-Season Backpackers Lightweight Hostel Travellers Ultralight Backpackers 

SERAC DEDOS STANDHART TRAVELITE TRAVELITE 

■ Specially priced 3-season bag ■ Efficient tulip mummy styling ■ Efficient tulip mummy styling ■ Ultralight traveller's bag 

■ Box-wall construction ■ 3^ay dual zip system ■ 4-Season rating down to-12X ■ Only 900 g but warm to 3X u compact tapered rectangle design 

■ 700 g quality 80/20 down ■ 500 g top quality 95/5 down ■ 3-D draught tube ■ Sewn-through construction — Box-wall construction 

■ Warm to -3°C ■ Warmto-7°C ■ 3-way dual zip system ■ Full-length dual-slider zip _ 450 g top quality 95/5 down 

■ 3-way dual zip system ■ 3-D draught tube along zip ■ 700 g top quality 95/5 down ■ 300 g top quality 95/5 down ^ (o ^ 

Versatile 3/4-Season Travel B Packs in, ° a tiny stuff sack ■ Full length dual-slider zip 

Expeditions/Winter Trekking 

■ Roomy rectangular design 

■ Can be used as a quilt or _ n 

doubled with another ■ It |VA 11 1 ■ Roomier modlfied ™ mm V sf y |in 9 

:ri: r MOUNTAIN DESIGNS ssrsss. 

■ Versatile 3-way dual zips 


RECTANGULAR SERIES 

Roomy and versatile, can also be 
used as a quilt or blanket. 

TAPERED RECTANGLE SERIES 

General purpose design with 
emphasis on smaller weight and 

TULIP SERIES 

Snug fitting, highly efficient 
contoured mummy design. 


MODIFIED MUMMY SERIES 

A roomier mummy for those who 
need more room or who like to fe< 

si 
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me 
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less constricted.^^^^^^^ 
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MODEL 

[ 

3ESIGN 

FILL 

WEIGHT 

GRAMS 

FILL 

QUAUTY 
AV. DOWN 
LOFT CM. 

TEMPERATURE 
RANGE °C 

n! 

COMMENDED 

USE 

TOTAL 

PACKED 

WEIGHT 

GRAMS 



ARETE 

Tap.Rect. 

Omni 

600 

75/25 450 

0-20 

Budget 3-season bag 

1400 



SERAC 700 

Rectangle 

i» 

700 

80/20 500 

3-20 

Specially priced & 
made 3-season bag 

1450 



SERAC 900 

Rectangle 

ITU 

900 

80/20 500 

-6-20 

Specially priced & 
made 3-4 season bag 

1650 



WINTERICE 

Mod. Mummy (FI 11ITQ]]^ 

900 

80/20 500 

-10-8 

Versatile 3-4 season 
backpacker's bag 

1770 



TRAVELITE 

Tap. Rect. 

ammo 

300 

95/5 550 + 

5-25 

Ultralight specialised 
traveller’s/indoor bag 

900 



TRAVELITE SUPER 

Tap. Rect. 

mmo 

450 

95/5 550 + 

-2-20 

Featherweight traveller’s 
bag 

1120 



SNOWMELT 700 

Rectangle 

cm 

700 

95/5 550 + 

-5-15 

Roomy rectangular 

3-4 season bag 

1480 



SNOWMELT 900 

Rectangle 

n 

900 

95/5 550 + 

-10-10 

Roomy rectangular 

4-season bag 

1680 



DEDOS 

Tulip 

amm® 

500 

95/5 550 + 

-7-15 

3-4 season backpacking 

1220 



STANDHART 

Tulip 

arm® 

700 

95/5 550 + 

-12-8 

4-season backpacking 

1420 



BIFIDA 

Tulip 

anno 

900 

95/5 550 + 

-20-0 

Specialist ski touring 

1740 



EGGER 

Mod. Mummy aM®]]^ 

1050 

95/5 550 + 

-20-0 

Expedition bag 

1870 



QUOMOLANGMA 

Mod. Mummy (nUU®) 

1200 

95/5 550 + 

-30—-10 

Everest bag - extreme use 

2000 



* Due to continual product development, specifications can change without * All temperature ratings are indicative only and will vary from person to 

notice. All fill specifications and weights are for regular length bags only. person. Figures quoted are for a sleeping bag used with an insulating 

* All weights and measures based on our factory specifications. sleeping mat and in a sheltered, dry position. 
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93 Albert St City (07) 221 6756 494 Kent St (0 

Custom Credit House 38 Akuna St (062) 47 7153 
377 Little Bourke St (03) 67 3354/55 
523 Whitehouse Rd. Mitcham (03) 874 7044, 874 7560 

862 Hay St (09) 322 4774 95 Grenfell St- 

Fremantle" .. 

































For short courses, do not neglect finding out 
whether you need to arrange insurance or 
whether you will be covered while on the 
course, and if so, to what extent. This vital 
subject is not mentioned in much detail in the 
available literature. 

It is noteworthy that canoeing, in particular, 
is highly organized and standardized, and that 
there is strong emphasis on acquisition of skills 
and on leadership training in bushwalking, a 
trend gathering momentum for ski touring. Such 
formal training and organization for rock- 
climbing is apparently absent. Although 
leadership skills are less relevant to this activity, 
technical skills and measures of ability, 
especially in teaching, are important. Thus, 
Mountaincraft Pty Ltd believes that a ‘most 


unsatisfactory’ situation 
climbing instructors. One 
is based on the fairly low li 
of the person who runs 
trying to devise a star 
believes that ‘maturity: 
are more important tha 
applies equally to 
rucksack sports. Among 1 
Mountaincraft are Abseil Instructors (five c 
technical and climbing skills, written 





practical examinations) and Advanced Rock- 
climbing (full week, ‘to achieve an instructor 
level for which there is no agreed civil standards 
in this country’). Address: PO Box 582, 
Camberwell, Victoria 3124; telephone (03) 817 
4802. 


Lastly, and perhaps most importantly, two 
questions should be answered: 'What type of 
career do you want to follow?’, and ‘Which 
course will best lead you towards this?’ • 

Further reading 

Bushwalking and Mountaincraft Leadership 

by Victorian Bushwalking and Mountaincraft 
Leadership Training Advisory Board 
(Department of Sport and Recreation, 1986) 

Bushwalking, Camping and Ski Touring by 

Tim L - 




Wild Activities Survey Australian Outdoor Education Courses 

Full-time Tertiary Courses (minimum one year full-time) 
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SIMPLICITY IN 
ADJUSTABILITY 

Laser is a new and remarkable step forward in 
Rucsac Technology. A step that will turn 
conventional thinking about adjustable rucsacs 
down. It is the result of a programme to 
the most advanced technical 








Short Courses: Leadership and Instruction Qualifications 
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SALOMON 



For the Competitor in us All 



€SL. 


w whether you’re a 
performance skater, a 
marathon racer, a track glider 
or an off-track tourer there's a 
Salomon Nordic System to suit 
your style. The SR901 EQUIPE 
is a super light boot with the 
Internal Fit System. This 
ensures perfect heel hold down 
with forefoot freedom which 
allows the foot to spread under 
pressure. This forefoot 
freedom, combined with the 
central ridge plate on the 
binding results in optimum 
propulsion, exceptional lateral 
stability and a more powerful 
kick and glide. The SR901 
EQUIPE and SR Racing Team 
Binding offers the ultimate in 
top level performance, control 
and comfort. For beginners and 
intermediates there is the 
SR401 and SR401 LADY. This 
is a reliable, robust boot with a 
new bi-ply sole. The SR401 
LADY fit, and cosmetics, have 
been specially designed for the 
female skier. The SR401 and 
SR401 LADY can be used with 
the SR Automatic or SR 
Touring Binding. With this 
Boot-Binding, the Salomon 
Nordic System, you have all the 
ingredients for a perfect day. 

SALOMON 

SMS 

1 




GUNDE SVAN 
2 Gold, 1 Silver, 1 Bronze 

1984 Olympics 

2 Gold, 1 Silver, 1 Bronze 

1985 World Championships 
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Cross Country Skis 

Dave Jones takes you shopping 


• CROSS COUNTRY SKIS IN THIS SURVEY WERE 
selected and arranged according to their 
intended use. Intended use and actual use can 
vary according to the user's body weight and 
skill level. The usual categories are: 

Competition. These are specialist racing 
skis using the latest developments in design 
and materials, with a price tag to match. 
Normally 44 millimetres wide and parallel-sided, 
they are extremely light, narrow and fragile— 
for experts only. 

Citizen racing. Intended for good skiers who 
do some casual club racing, these skis are 
usually simpler and cheaper versions of 
competition models. They range between 44 
and 46 millimetres wide and have parallel sides. 

Light touring. Typically around 48 
millimetres wide and either parallel-sided or 
slightly waisted, these skis are meant for light 
skiing in prepared tracks, and may be used with 
a light day pack on your back. 

Touring. The ‘Kingswoods’ of skis, these skis 
are about 50 to 52 millimetres wide and 
waisted. They are designed to do a wide range 
of jobs. Learning, off-trail skiing and overnight 
touring are best done on touring skis. 

Heavy touring. These are heavy, strong skis 
designed for pack touring in difficult terrain, or 
for playing around on steep slopes. They usually 
have metal edges, and are between 52 and 54 
millimetres wide and waisted. 

Telemark. Meant for use at resort areas on 
groomed slopes, using the ski tows, these skis 
are made to turn well at the expense of all else. 
They are made like alpine skis, and are between 
52 and 56 millimetres wide and waisted. 

Unfortunately, names can mean different 
things to different people. For example, in 
Europe, if someone says they are going ‘touring’ 
they probably mean skiing along flat trails, 
groomed twice a day, to the next village for a 
schnapps. In Australia, if we go ‘touring’ we 
mean snow camping with heavy packs in 
untracked, soft snows. Just because a ski 
model has the word ‘tour’ or ‘touring’ in its name 
does not mean it is necessarily ideal for 
Australian touring. 

This survey deals with light touring, touring 
and heavy touring models, as they are the skis 
most people use in Australia. 

Before buying a pair of cross country skis you 
need to make several decisions. You must 
decide what type of skiing you will be doing. 
Do you flit around in cut trails, or do you slog 
it out in untracked snow? Is your skiing 
restricted to day trips, or do you more often go 
on overnight tours? Perhaps you go Nordic 
skiing to find an untracked slope, and slash it 
up with Telemark turns? It is also important to 
consider the type of skiing you expect to 
graduate to. 

Having done this, you can probably decide, 
perhaps with help from specialist shop staff, 
which type of skis you should be considering. 
Now you must get down to the specifics of 
which make and model you will find best suits 
your needs. To do this you must consider the 



'Forget the skiing, gimme a tinny.' John Gertsakis 
detailed characteristics of each pair of skis. The 
following is a brief outline of the major variables. 

Width. The width of cross country skis is 
measured at the mid-point of their length. This 
is called the waist. The width of skis affects their 
stability and flotation. ‘Flotation' is the ability of 
skis to stay on top of the snow. The general rule 
is that the broader the skis, the better they will 
carry large loads (body weight and pack weight) 
in soft snow. In a-cut track, narrower skis are 
better, as they are faster on firm snow and do 
not tend to rub on the track sides as much. 

Side cut, or waisting, is the narrowing of skis 
towards the middle. If skis are designed for 
skiing in untracked snow, they will have side cut; 
if they are designed for track skiing, they will 
not. This is because side cut is expensive to 
machine, therefore it is only used where it is 
needed. Side cut helps to keep skis moving in 
a straight line in untracked snow, and helps 
them to turn. A simplified explanation of this 
apparent paradox is that when both sides of skis 
are in contact with the snow, their tapering 
sides tend to point the skis in a straight line. 
When the skis are weighted and edged, only 
one, curved, side of each ski is in contact with 
the snow, thus making the skis follow the curve. 

If skis have more side cut than a skier has 
the skill to handle, the skis will feel unstable. 
This is because inexperienced skiers tend to 
suffer from 'wobbly knees' and loose ankles, 
which tend to switch the skis from edge to edge. 
This, in turn, makes the skis wiggle as they try 
to follow alternate curvatures. 

Stiffness refers to skis’ resistance to flat¬ 
tening. If skis are too stiff for your body weight 
and your skiing technique, you will have trouble 
getting grip, and will find the skis awkward to 


turn. Skis which are too soft tend to be slow and 
are very ‘twitchy’ to turn, as they tend to pivot 
readily in their middles as you turn. 

Flex really means how the skis behave as 
all the different skiing forces act upon them. If 
you do not know what you are doing, bending 
skis is about as informative as kicking the tyres 
on used cars. One of the things knowledgeable 
people look for when bending skis is the 
smoothness of the curvature along the skis’ 
length as weight is applied to the mid-section 
of the skis.This affects the smoothness of 
carved turns. Torsional rigidity, or resistance to 
rotational bending, also affects skis’ turning 
smoothness. 

The behaviour of skis’ tips is important in 
several ways. If the tips are soft, they will tend 
to make the skis rise up in soft snow, and will 
help to keep them in a track. If the tips are stiff, 
they will keep trying to get out of a track, but 
will hold a high-speed turn much better. If the 
tails bend suddenly at a fixed point, instead of 
progressively, the skis will tend to suddenly skid 
out of turns. 

All these things are very subtle and require 
an expert to determine. To an expert these 
different characteristics will help to build up a 
picture of how the skis will turn. There are, 
however, a lot of ‘tyre kickers' around, so be 
careful. 

Weight. Always buy the lightest skis that will 
do the job properly. Be careful, however, that 
the skis are strong enough for your needs. 
Some wondrously light constructions have 
appeared on the market recently. Most of these 
have fallen far short of their users' expectations 
of their strength. Do not expect very light skis 
to tolerate heavy use. If you go to the other 
extreme, you will find that equipment which is 
much too heavy for your type of skiing will only 
make you slower and leave you too tired at the 
end of the day. 

Length. To determine the correct ski length 
for you, stand a ski upright. The ski tip should 
be level with the wrist of your upstretched hand. 
Deduct up to 20 centimetres if you are light, 
want to turn more easily or are simply not 
confident. A particularly heavily-built person 
should add up to 10 centimetres. 

Metal edges. Many skiers seem to think that 
everyone needs metal edges. This is far from 
correct. Metal edges are essential for steep 
traverses on icy snow and can also be useful 
on firm snow. The rest of the time they can be 
a useless, if not a negative, aspect of your skis. 
Metal edges make your skis heavier, stiffer, less 
forgiving, are self-destructive (look at a pair of 
metal-edged skis that have been skied on for 
a couple of seasons), and can be prone to 
permanent bending (especially aluminium 
edges). If you ski well and frequent steep, icy 
areas, metal edges are fine. If not, it is probably 
best to leave them alone. 

Most metal edges are made of steel, but 
some are still made of aluminium. The steel 
edges are usually offset, that is they protrude 
about a millimetre from the side of the ski. This 
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Fischer’s undisputed leadership in lightweight cross 
country skis continues with their successful Air 
Composite Core. In fact, this core received Austria’s 
National Award for Innovation. 

How does it work? Reinforcing honeycomb 
structure occupies only 20% of the ski core, the 
rest is air. This results in a considerable weight / 
reduction, making Fischer skis the lightest in / 
the world. Skis featuring this core are 
available in Racing, Sport and Touring 
models and are especially suited to 
‘in-track’ use and day touring. 

Pick It Up and 

Feel The Difference! ^ 
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allows you to sharpen them, which is a big 
advantage. Steel edges are much harder and 
stronger than aluminium edges. The Karhu 
Kodiak has ‘half-edges’ in the middle section 
of the skis, where they do most good. In an 
effort to prevent these half-edges causing 
problems, Karhu has made them out of lots of 
small pieces of steel instead of one continuous 
piece. This is called a 'cracked edge’, and tends 
to flex much better than a continuous half-edge 
would. 

Bases. There are probably more types of 
waxless ski bases than there are makes of skis, 
as some manufacturers offer two or more types. 
Generally, if a base has been available for some 
time, it probably works, but if it is the 'latest 
thing’, be wary. Most bases work well on soft 
snow, but are sometimes ineffective on hard 
snow or ice. If you want to play safe, stick to 
a patterned base from a well-established cross 
country ski manufacturer. 

Ignoring the esoteric offerings, ski soles are 
made out of polyethylene in its many forms. The 
only difference you might notice is that 
‘sintered’ soles are harder than the others, and 
thus will last longer. 


Construction. Fortunately modern ski 
construction details can be happily ignored. All 
the common constructions work quite well and, 
without using a saw, most skiers cannot tell the 
construction of particular skis. Major 
constructions, and some of their properties, are 
listed below. 

Foam sandwich: fibreglass is the ‘bread’, 
foam the ’filling’. This is a simple, popular, and 
cheap construction which is reasonably robust. 
Wood sandwich: fibreglass is the ’bread’ and 
wood laminates the ‘filling’. This construction 
can offer a better ‘feel’ than foam, but it must 
be protected from water penetration to avoid 
delamination. Torsion box: the core material is 
wrapped in fibreglass. This is a strong 
construction, especially if the core is a wood 
laminate, but it can be heavy. Aircore/honey- 
comb: these are ultralight and very expensive 
constructions, involving the latest outlandish 
materials. Skis made with these materials are 
meant for experts who know what they are 
doing. Misused, they tend to break. 

Cosmetics. The appearance of skis varies 
enormously. If all else is equal, choosing skis 
by colour and design is fine. If a hard-wearing 


top surface is essential, it is probably best to 
choose skis with an ABS top sheet. 

Prices in the accompanying table were 
correct when it was compiled, but are subject 
to change. 

Hopefully the information in this survey will 
help you to make an informed choice of skis. 
Remember, however, that a magazine article 
cannot replace good personal advice, but only 
supplement it. Usually it is not possible for 
people to try many models before buying skis. 
(Unless the skier is skilled, it would not help 
much anyway.) Most people do not have the skill 
and knowledge to analyse what they are 
handling. Also, be wary of advice from friends 
who have ‘done a bit of skiing'. 

To acquire a properly matched set of suitable 
equipment, it is probably best to ask the advice 
of a trusted professional, if not several. 
Remember that the skis cannot work properly 
without appropriate boots, bindings and skill. 
The first two you can buy, the latter takes a lot 
of hard work. • 

Dave Jones (see Contributors in Wild no 6) has worked in 
specialist outdoor shops for many years. His knowledge (and 
collection!) of outdoor gear is renowned. 


Wild Gear Survey Cross Country Skis 


(tip/waist/tail), 210 cn 


guarantee Edges 


180,190-215 (5 cm) Wood sandwich 

190-215 (5 cm) As above 


Fischer Austria 

Ultra Crown 
Superlight Crown 


Light touring/touring 


51/49/50 

59/50/54 

59/50/54 

59/54/57 

65/55/60 


180,190-215 (5 cm) As ab 

190-215 (5 cm) Air co 

180,190-215 (5 cm) Wood 

As above As ab 

180,190, 200-215 (5 cm) As ab 


Jarvinen Finland 

Viking Touring 58/49/54 1.80 190-220 (5 cm) Wood sandwich Yes No No Yes $120 


Karhu Canada/Finland 

Gazelle Light touring 54/49/52 1.70 

Graphite Cut As above 53/50/53 1.75 

Kodiak Kinetic Touring/heavy touring 60/52/57 2.50 

XCD Heavy touring 62/54/59 2.55 


Kazama Japan 

Mountain Air Heavy touring 62/54.4/57.5 2.74 


190,200,205,210 


No 


No No Yes $170 


Yes No Steel Yes $248 


900 Glissade Light touring 

Ellsmere Glissade Light touring 


55/47/51 1.80 
52/48/50 1.35 
61/52/56 2.00 


180,190-210 (5 cm) 
180,190-210 (5 cm) 
190-210 (5 cm) 


$168 

$122 

$183 


Rosslgnol France 

Acrylite 47 AR Light touring 


Acrylite 40 AR Touring 

Frontier AR As above 

TMS AR Heavy touring 


51/47/49 1.48 

As above 1.80 

59/49/54 1.65 

60/50/55 2.05 

64/55/58 2.40 


Ttak West Germany 

Sprint 

Seefeld 


T-1,600 


Touring 2,000 


Light touring 


48/47/48 1.80 
54/49/51 1.90 
59/49/55 2.00 
56/53/54 2.20 
65/62/64 2.50 


190-215 (5 cm) Foam sandwich No 


180,190-215 (5 cm) As above No 

190-220 (5 cm) As above No 
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SIGMA 


CORPORATION 
TOKYO 201 JAPAN 


When you've skied 
the slope climbed 
the cliff forded 
the stream walked 
the wilderness 
crossed the desert 
I beheld jungles 
beaches plains and 
forests felt the roar 
and silence 
reached the 
horizon of this 
) incredible country- 
bring it back with 
SIGMA* 






















Rainforest 

Big new book 




Rainforests of Australia edited by Penny 
Figgis (Kevin Weldon, 1985, RRP $35). 

The major strength of this new book on 
rainforests is that it covers all of them, with text 
from some of the best-qualified authors in the 
country. For too many, rainforests are no more 
than the Daintree, yet some of the most ancient 
and fascinating forms are the dry scrubs of 
western Queensland or the Antarctic beech 
forests of the south-east. This book attempts 
to redress the emphasis and is welcomed. 
However, ignore the maps, rainforest is 
nowhere near as extensive as is indicated. 

The photographs are notable for bringing one 
into the forest. As well as a few shots from the 
air, or of lawyer vine scrambling through easily 
photographed rainforest gaps, Leo Meier has 
captured the dimness of the elfin world beneath 
the trees. 

Stephen Garnett 

The Kangaroo by Michael Archer, Tim 
Flannery, Graham Bicknell and Gordon Grigg 
(Kevin Weldon, 1985, RRP $35). The Kangaroo 
Keepers edited by H J Lavery (University of 
Queensland Press, 1985, RRP $35). 

Both these books appear to have the same 
aim—the first book through photographs, the 
second through argument—to demonstrate that 
although kangaroos are indeed beautiful, 
cuddly, lovable symbols of Australia, the 
kangaroo industry is the best means of 
achieving their long-term conservation. But, if 
you disagree with this, you will nevertheless be 
buying some attractive pictures and a 
compendium of information about each 
species. 

If making a choice between them, do not be 
fooled by the size. At $17 a kilogram, you get 
more paper with the first book but, like cheese, 
the $42 a kilogram you pay for the second is 
for the more concentrated flavour—much of the 
first book is margin and big print. 

SG 

Close to Nature by John Landy (Currey O’Neil, 
1985, RRP $29.95). 

Do you remember those mountain mornings 
when the mist was rising from the valley at your 
feet and all the world was full of hope and 
sunshine? And, breathless at the beauty, you 
tried to hold the morning to you before it slipped 
away into the summer heat. Or do you 
remember that moment when the alpine light 
caught the rich and varied snow gum bark and 
you wondered at how such vivid colour could 
rest so easily in the white and frozen landscape? 

John Landy has held those moments. 
Through a long and gentle year at his family 
property on the upper Murray, there were many 
such mornings, such trees. And there were 
other times—frosts along the fence-line, old 
yellow afternoons—and other life, tiny life, 
beetles, bugs and butterflies recorded with a 
detail only achieved with intimate and patient 


Boyd’s rainforest dragon. Photo by Leo Meier, 
reproduced from Rainforests of Australia. 

study. My favourite picture is of a single twist 
of barbed wire in the cobwebbed dawn. 

The book is a diary of spare and honest text, 
the sort of prose one would expect from a man 
with long experience of the land. Daily accounts 


are matched with photographs of a sensitivity 
sometimes seen in the eyes of old farmers, but 
too rarely expressed. 

SG 

Menlove by Jim Perrin (Gollancz, 1985). 

Subtitled 'The Life of John Menlove Edwards’, 
this passionate, sensitive, scholarly and well 
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Freedom of the hills 

is our business. Sherpa Co-operative Trekking 


Sherpa Co-operative Trekking is 
dedicated to your enjoyment of the 
hills and mountains of Nepal. 
Sherpa Co-operative is fully 
equipped to plan a first-class 
trekking holiday for you in Nepal. 

Khumbu — The Everest Region, 
Dhaulagiri Range, The Kali Gandaki 
Valley, Annapurna Sanctuary, 
Langtang, Manang and Marsyandi 
Valley. 


For expert service in trekking, 
river rafting and safaris for groups 
or individuals at reasonable and 
economical rates, contact: u 
Sherpa Co-operative 
Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Kathmandu Nepal 
Phone 4-13887 
Telex 2353 Intrek 
NP (SCT) 


WANTED 

SCIENTIFIC LEADERS • EXPEDITIONS 


In December 1986 you could be one of a group of scientists 
and expeditioners who will survey the Cardwell Range area 
in north Queensland. Expeditioners are normally 17-23 years 
of age but we also take a small number of carefully selected 
mature-age expeditioners. 

The going will be tough, the tropical conditions 
difficult. The Cardwell Range is a treasure chest of scientific 
discovery and you will be assisting in gathering valuable 
scientific data for the CSIRO, the Institute of Marine Science, 
the Department of Community Services, and the National 
Parks and Wildlife Service. 

If adventure and science appeal and you feel you have 
the necessary qualifications to be a scientific leader, or are 
interested in being an expeditioner, fill out the coupon 


ANZSES is sponsored by 


and mail it immediately to: The Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society, PO Box 174, Albert Park, 
Victoria 3206. 


■e details of the next ANZSES expeditio 
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WHISPERHOnr— 

four minutes. ► The WhisperLite is quiet and efficient. The innovative, ported burner 
unleash a 'Krakatoa blast' or can be tamed to simmer and, with windshield, performs e 


Available from a 
issex Street, Sydr 


We know about 
cross-country 
skis 

Drop in some time 


74 Clarence Street, Sydney, 
Australia 2000 Ph: (02) 29 7792 


SKI CROSS 
COUNTRY 


of quality skiing holidays on the 
High Plains for the beginner and a< 
skier — lodge based and 




• Grand Ski Tour of the High Plains, Challenge of 
the Fainters Range, Mt. Bogong to Hoiham 
Traverse and Spring Skiing on Mt. Bogong 

SNOW SHOEING 

• Mt. Buffalo Day Tour I3th July 

• Weekend in the footsteps of Bogong Jack (on 
Fainters Range) 18th July 

• Weekend Ascent of Mt. Bogong 12th September 

Reservations and Enquiries: 

PO Box 209, 

Wangaratta 3677 
Phone (057) 21 2564 
Melb (03) 67 7252 
Syd (02) 960 1677 
Adel (08) 212 7857 
or Victorian 
Government Travel 


Adventures 


WHISPERHOT!: 


ig dangerous fuel handli 
distinguished expeditioi 



written biography has been feted by the English 
climbing Press, and rightly so. 

A tragic and complex character, Edwards 
was one of the leading rockclimbers in the UK 
between the wars. As well as his legacy of 
forthright first ascents on Welsh rock, Edwards 
is remembered as a climbing writer. 
Psychiatrist, pacifist, homosexual—all were 
aspects of the multi-faceted Edwards. 

Whilst covering rather more ground than just 
‘climbing', Mertlove is an all-too-rare example 
of climbing literature. 

Chris Baxter 


Trekking in the Nepal Himalaya by Stan 
Armington (Lonely Planet, fourth edition 1985, 
RRP $9.95). 

This is the fourth edition of a book which first 
appeared in 1974, under the title Trekking in the 
Himalayas. It incorporates much revision and 
new material. The integration of new and old 
material has been done a little clumsily in 
places, without enough attention to flow and 
continuity, with the result that the author 
repeats himself from time to time. Nevertheless, 
he covers the ground pretty thoroughly. He 
documents many recent developments which 
have affected the popular trekking routes: road 
construction, trail relocations, and the 
appearance of increasing numbers of 'hotels’ 
and catering operations, even in previously 
uninhabited areas. Such facilities have made 
trekking in Nepal easier, more comfortable, and 
perhaps less of an adventure. 

In the light of this, the author has significantly 
changed his stance. In previous editions of this 
book he strongly advocated joining an arranged 
trek, as opposed to fending for yourself, arguing 
that not only was the latter easier and safer, but 
more 'responsible'. He has now adopted a less 
biased point of view, and in doing so has 
widened the appeal and usefulness of the book. 
Previously, it was not clear who he was writing 
for; those who pay to travel with an entourage 
of guides, porters and camp followers have little 
need for a guidebook to show them the way. 

None the less, the question of responsibility 
remains. It is true that the influx of trekkers has 
contributed to environmental despoliation, and 
changed the attitudes of local inhabitants; once 
famed for their hospitality and honesty, they 
seem now to be taking an increasingly 
mercenary attitude to the unending procession 
of foreigners who pass through their villages 
and sometimes show little respect for their 
culture and customs. 

It is also true that Nepal remains a very poor 
country, and the tourist/trekking industry 
provides the only source of hard income for 
many of its people. 

The author points out the problems, but 
wisely leaves it to the readers to decide on their 
own style of travel, or whether to go at all. 

The Nepal Himalaya is one of the world's 
special places and will continue to attract 
visitors. If you are one of them, this book 
deserves a place in your luggage. It is packed 
with information and inspiration, yet compact 
enough to fit snugly into your rucksack. 

Trevor Lewis 


Ecuador and the Galapagos Islands by Rob 

Rachowiecki (Lonely Planet, 1986, RRP $9.95). 

The relative ease of learning Spanish, the 
lure of the exotic and a low cost of living are 
leading increasing numbers of Australians to 
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This is no place 
like home. 




new 

\ ZEALAND 


hey come from 
all over the 
world to Ski 
New Zealand. Join the 
international skiers 
who regularly make 
New Zealand their 
winter holiday home. 
Enjoying excellent 
powder snow and new, 
improved facilities at 
New Zealand's world 
famous ski resorts. In 
the North and South 


Islands. Experience the 
thrills of heli-skiing and 
the excitement of a long, 
cross country run. In 
New Zealand, this is the 
age of high adventure. 


Please send me a copy of the 1986 
New Zealand Book and Ski Holiday 
Information. 

I am particularly interested in: 

□ Rental Car □ Motorhome 


State 


New Zealand Travel Office Sydney US Pitt St. NSW 2000 Melbourne 330 Collins St. VIC 3000 Brisbane Watkins Place, 288 Edward St, OLD 4000 Perth NZ Consulate, 16 St George s Terrace, WA 6000 


CAMPBELL 8210AW 












Mt Aspiring Treks 


Three days of trekking, rafting and just a taste of mountaineering 







th America. Ecuador is the smallest 
jrttry, yet it embodies much of the 
character and diversity. Ecuador 
ipagos Islands straddle the Equator, 
)ngst the most pleasant, safest and 
anient places to travel in Latin 
)is guide is clearly indispenslble to 

ho have used Lonely Planet’s, at 
ating, classic, South America on a 
will welcome this, its first guide 
a single Latin American country. 
i Brazil, Chile and Peru are in 

anet guides are presumably called 
val kits' because, for the most part, 
i is best read, absorbed and carried 
leaving the traveller to follow his 


Cooking in the Bush by Lindy Stirling 
(Albatross, 1985, RRP $7.95). 

Catering for six people in the bush can be 
difficult, for sixteen a nightmare. Exactly what 
quantity of food to buy within budget is often 
guesswork at best. Ideas for what to eat on days 
of total fire-ban are scarce. In her first book, 
Cooking in the Bush, Lindy Stirling has provided 
practical solutions to these problems. 

Stirling is a physical education teacher, and 
her fondness for the outdoors, and delight in 
camping, were stimulated by trips with the 
Scripture Union Movement. This highly 
respected organization is well known for its 
outdoor camps. Lindy Stirling has certainly 
served her apprenticeship catering for these 
canoeing, bushwalking, rafting, and skiing trips. 
Indeed, the idea for this book grew out of this 
experience, and many of the recipes have been 
tested on such camps. It is primarily for those 
planning the food for a large party of 
bushwalkers or the like that Stirling has written 
this book. 

Cooking in the Bush is divided into three 
parts—information, recipes, and ‘sanity savers'. 
There are 202 recipes grouped in the categories 
of ‘bonza breakfasts', 'pasta and rice’, ‘more 
meals’, ‘delicious desserts’, and ‘superb 
suppers'. The instructions are straightforward, 
one recipe to a page, with the cooking time, 
number of pots, and how long the ingredients 
will keep, listed at the top of the page. Quantities 
for 2, 6,10, and 16 people have been tabled, 
followed by point-by-point steps on how to 
prepare the meals. Options, including whether 
the recipe can be used or adapted for a day 
of total fire ban, are provided. Stirling’s practical 
experience in catering for large groups is 
evident throughout. 

The book’s layout, while not immediately 
appealing to the eye, is functional, assists menu 
planning, and the instructions are simple 
enough for even a novice chef to cook a good 
meal. 

I would highly recommend this book to 
anyone catering for large groups of campers. 
Stirling has done most of the preparatory work, 
taking the pain out of what is always a big job. 

Philippa Lohmeyer 


Walk 1986 (Melbourne Bushwalkers, RRP 
$3.00). 

This year’s Walk again highlights the vigorous 
club life of the Melbourne Bushwalkers. Lacking 
the colour photographs of previous years, there 
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Here's a handy cold 
compress that's ready 
to use even if it's 40° in 
the shade and you're 
50 kilometres from the 
nearest fridge. 

The new Faultless® 
Instant Cold Pack. 

You don't freeze it. 

Instead you just 
squeeze it to burst a 
small bubble inside. 

This starts a chemical 
reaction. 

And within three 
seconds the Cold 
Pack's temperature 
plummets to near 
freezing point. 

Ready to treat your 
strain, sprain, burn or 
bruise. 

When you're hiking, 
boating, playing sport 
or doing anything else 
outdoors. 

And because it's 
insulated on one side, 
the Cold Pack stays 
cold longer. 

Ask for a Faultless® 
Instant Cold Pack at 
your local chemist. 



Don't freeze it, squeeze it. 





The Original Space 0 Blanket 

Warmth and Protection. The 2.1 x 1.4 metre All Weather Blanket and 
Emergency Blanket reflect and retain over 80% of radiated body heat 
and are windproof and waterproof. 

The All Weather Blanket weights less than a copy of Wild magazine 
(about 300 grams) and has bound edges and grommeted corners. The 
patented four-layer laminate of aluminium, loosely-woven fibreglass and 
plastic film is durable, pliable (even in very cold temperatures) and soil 
resistant; the perfect reflective groundsheet, tarpaulin, emergency 
shelter or radar beacon! (The Woodland Camouflage Pattern All Weather 
Blanket has a matt camouflage printed surface.) 

The lightweight, pocket-size Emergency Blanket weighs less than 
60 grams and belongs in every outdoor first aid kit. The Emergency 
Blanket could be instrumental in the treatment of shock, exhaustion or 
hypothermia. / 

Wholesale distributors: V 



ft 


Maxwells 

Coaches 


and Lake St Clair 
Bus & Taxi Service 


★ Bushwalking and rafting package 
deals including air fares and road transport. 

★ 24-hour coach and taxi service to anywhere in 
Tasmania. ★ Tours to out-of-the-way places. 

★ Special summer (Dec-Feb) bus service between 
Lake St Clair and Derwent Bridge to meet the 
Redline bus twice daily and take people for hotel 
meals nightly. ★ Shellite, metho and Gaz available. 

★ 20 years of service to bushwalkers. 
Maxwells Wilmot, Tasmania 7310. Phone 
(004) 92 1431. Derwent Bridge (002) 89 1125. 
Devonport (004) 24 3628, Ansett Devonport (004) 
24 1411. 

Ansett and Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau 
offices in your State. 


Melbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (all 
States) 

• VICMAPS 1:25,000.1:50,000' 


• FORESTS COMMISSION 

• TASMAPS 1:100,000 
•C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 

1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANDS DEPT. (S.A.) 1:50,000 

• LANDS DEPT. NEW ZEALAND 

• LANDS DEPT. PAPUA N.G. 



740 WAVERLEY RD. 
CHADSTONE 3148 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. Weekdays 
9 a.m. to 1.00 p.m. Saturdays 




is still a variety of material in this club journal. 
Fred Halls provides some notes on Aboriginal 
carvings in the Flinders Ranges, and there are 
cooking suggestions, a crop of track notes and 
some fine trip reports. Worth noting is the ‘tiger 
walk’ from Mt Beauty to Mt Feathertop, via 
Mt Bogong and Mt Cope, and back to Mt Beauty 
—all in a long week-end! For those looking for 
more extended walking, there are articles on 
the Central Plateau of Tasmania and the 
Frankland Range. 

Brian Walters 

Fealhertop-Hotham Divide (RRP $2.50). 
Flinders Island (RRP $3.25). Lake Dartmouth 

(RRP $2.50). (Algona, 1986). 

Algona's John Brownlie has done a lot to 
popularize the concerns of walkers and ski 
tourers. He was instrumental in the publication 
of The Alps at the Crossroads, and regularly 
releases definitive guidebooks and helpful maps 
of increasing quality. 

The Feathertop-Hotham Divide map features 
detailed track notes describing one of Victoria’s 
classic day-walks. 

The map, Flinders Island, which includes 
extensive descriptive notes, has been produced 
in conjunction with Jean Edgecomb's book 
Flinders Island, also published by Algona (see 
review in Wild no 18). 

Lake Dartmouth has been produced with 
fishing enthusiasts in mind, and includes 
detailed angling notes. 

All three maps have been printed on durable 
and waterproof plastic stock. 

MC 

Patagonia poster by David Neilson (Snowgum 
Press, PO Box 1117, Carlton, Victoria 3053, 
1985, RRP $6.50, $9.50 laminated). 

Armchair mountaineers with a passion for 
Patagonia’s enigmatic granite spires will not be 
able to live without this photograph of Cerro 
Torre and its satellite peaks gilded at sunrise. 
Aspiring ascensionists may kill for it. This is the 
most alluring picture of Cerro Torre’s familiar 
south-east face I have seen. 

MC 

Lonely Planet Newsletter edited by Maureen 
Wheeler, RRP $10 a year. 

Lonely Planet is an Australian business which 
publishes guidebooks to places away from 
normal tourist routes. Its quarterly newsletter 
brings together advice from travelling 
correspondents around the world, and is 
packed with practical information about places 
off the beaten track. The first-hand information 
tells you where to stay, where to eat, and the 
best way to travel. 

I am led to believe that the subscription list 
includes the American CIA. If it is good enough 
for Uncle Sam .. . 

If you are planning some unusual roaming, 
a subscription could be worth while. 

BW 

Other Title Received 

Avalanche Atlas of the Milford Track by 

I F Owens and B B Fitzharris (NZ Mountain 
Safety Council, cA Department of Internal 
Affairs, Private Bag, Wellington, New Zealand, 
1985, RRP $NZ 6.00). 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them to 
the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 
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GORE-TEX 

FABRICS 

ON TOP 



All-Weather Reliability 
and Breathable Comfort 

Waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex® fabric protects you 
from the elements. Unlike conventional coated fabrics 
which are hot and clammy to wear and tend to lose their 
water resistance 
after repeated use, 
Gore-Tex® stays 
watertight and 
comfortable, year 
after year. 

Demanding use in 
the field, including 
many Everest 

of Ml Everest. Photo Tim Macartney-Snape expeditions (SUCh 3S 

the First Australian Mt Everest Expedition) have proved that. 

Gore-Tex® fabric is made by permanently bonding a 
tough, flexible microporus PTFE membrane between layers 
of durable fabric. The membrane contains nine billion 


can’t blow through but perspiration can evaporate, keeping 
you dry, comfortable and safe. 

Bushwalkers, climbers, skiers, runners and golfers 
around the world depend on Gore-Tex® fabric garments, 
hats, gloves, 
footwear, tents and 
bivvy bags: 
protection from the 
elements and 
lightweight 
breathable comfort. 


The 1984/85 Australian Men's Alpine Ski Team wearing their 
Gore-Tex” uniform. 

Tape-Sealed Seams 

Seam sealing is critical to the performance of 
waterproof garments. Seams are permanently waterproofed 
and strengthened with hot-air-welded three-layer Gore-Tex® 
seam-sealing tape. 




pores 

per square inch. 
Water can’t penetrate 
holes so small, wind 


Easy to Care For 

Gore-Tex® fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine washing 
using powder detergent. 

3-Year Warranty 

W L Gore and Associates offer a three-year warranty 
on Gore-Tex® fabrics used in garments bearing the Gore-Tex 
fabric warranty tag. You are assured 
of the best functional combination 
of weatherproof protection with 
breathable comfort, now with an 
unprecedented three-year warranty. 


ts bearing the Gore- 
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New Nordic Necessities 

Finally, a boot-and-binding system from the home of Nordic skiing 


Equipment 


• New Nordic Norm. Integrated boots and 
bindings have become popular for racing and 
light touring. While influenced by recent racing 
trends, the design of this new Norwegian 
approach appears to be the most promising 
from the off-track tourer’s point of view. A metal 
bar inset in the toe moulding of a New Nordic 
Norm boot is clamped by the Skilom NNN 
binding. This hinge, or pivot point, is located 
immediately below the tips of the toes, at the 



ski’s balance point. (The foot is located further 
back in other systems.) Corresponding twin 
grooves in the boot sole, and ridges on the 
binding, are engaged throughout the boot and 
binding movement for lateral ski control. This 
seems to be a desirable feature of future heavy- 
duty integrated boots and bindings. 

Replaceable rubber blocks, available in three 
grades of stiffness (hardest for skating), keep 
the ski tips down and snap the ski back against 
the boot sole after each thrust. According to 
the manufacturer, the NNN offers the most 
natural, efficient and comfortable boot-and- 
binding pivot point, and improved ski control and 
stability. 

• Planks. For the 1986 Australian ski season, 
Fischer has pre-released its Telemark model 
specialist cross country downhill skis from its 
1986-87 Northern-hemisphere range. Telemarks 
share the dimensions of the popular E99 series 
skis but have the soft camber and stiff flex of 
alpine skis. Fitted with a pair of Voile three-pin 
release bindings, they should be perfect for the 
committed cross country downhill fiend. 

The redesigned Karhu Kodiaks have half- 
length cracked edges in the middle sections, 
which should offer excellent edge grip with little 
hassle. With the new Kinetic sole pattern, the 
Karhu Kodiak Kinetics should be a good choice 
for pack tourers who want broad, stable skis 
with good edge bite. 

Dave Jones 

• Polar Flare. New from Berghaus is a range 
of very appealing Poiarfieece jackets. Polar- 
fleece is made from water-repellent polyester 
fibres, and feels soft and supple. While lacking 


the loft of fibrepile, Poiarfieece is denser and 
more wind-resistant. Berghaus Poiarfieece 
jackets cost $139 each. 


Berghaus Poiarfieece jacket. 

• Winter Tread. ‘Wooracks go where skiers 
fear to tread’, claims the advertising. Stick 
around, this could get exciting! Sydney’s Paul 
Fardouly is making ‘bomb-proof, lightweight 
snow shoes. Prototypes have survived seasons 
of rental abuse, and have been worn during 
numerous winter epics in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania, including a Kiandra-to- 
Mt Kosciusko traverse. Wooraks are 22 
centimetres wide, 80 centimetres long, and a 
pair weighs about two kilograms. Quick-release 
lever-buckles and a neoprene heel strap are 
designed to accommodate most boot sizes. 
Boots are bound to crampons, which swivel 
on stainless steel shafts mounted in nylon 
bushes. The snow shoe membrane is made 
from conveyor belt material, which is lashed to 
the aluminium frame with PVC-coated 
galvanized wire. This coated wire is durable 
and, spiralling round the frame, improves 
traction. RRP is $270 a pair. 

• Sole Survivor. Walking boot performance 
is largely determined by the stiffness and flexing 
pattern of the sole. So that stiffness and flexing 


pattern are proportional to body weight and foot 
size, each boot throughout a range of sizes 
should share optimum characteristics for the 


boots’ purpose. Traditionally, however, boots of 
all sizes have been made with a common sole 
cross-section. Smaller sizes were stiffer than 
larger sizes. Footwear that flexes unnaturally, 
or is too stiff, or too flexible, is uncomfortable 
and tiring. 

Soles individually moulded for each boot size 
are a feature of many new lightweight boots. 
Aso-flex nylon insoles are moulded individually 
for each size of Asolo KSB-3 boots. This insole 
flexes in a controlled curve longitudinally, but 
is very stiff torsionally. The KSB-3 boots also 
have contoured footbeds for additional comfort 
and insulation. RRP $144 a pair. 

• Pack It to Me. If you have always felt that 
you could not live without a Gregory Day-and- 
a-Half pack but could not take the $130+ price 
tag, then the Jansport Sundrop is for you. The 
36 litre Sundrop has a waist belt, compression 
straps at the base and sides, a contoured back 
and contoured shoulder straps, a choice of red, 
blue or purple fabrics, and costs $65. 

• Cool It. Is there room in your first-aid kit for 
a portable iceberg? The refrigerant inside the 
Faultless Instant Cold Pack is only activated 
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“BETCLIMB” 

UNIQUE KARABINERS 


O Strong lightweight construction □ 
Quick-release buckles □ Sharp teeth for 
grip on ice □ Fit most shoes and boots 
□ Spare parts available □ $A270/pair 
(retail) □ Trade enquiries welcome. 
Excellent rental potential □ For more 
information contact P F Holdings Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 351, Rydalmere, NSW 2116. 


P 

MANUFACTURES: CAMP S.P.A. - VIA ROMA, 23 - 22050 PREMANA (CO) ITALY 

AUSTRALIA: Paddymade Sales, Redfern. Verglas Australia, 

Brisbane. Bush and Mountain Sports, Melbourne. 


GO WHERE SKIERS FEAR TO TREAD! 

WOORAKS 

THE AUSTRALIAN-MADE SNOW SHOES 
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when required. The cold pack contains am¬ 
monium nitrate crystals and a capsule of water 
which is ruptured to begin a reaction that drops 
the pack temperature close to 0°C. To relieve 
pain and swelling, the cold pack is applied to 
aches, strains, burns and bruises. RRP $3.50 
at chemists. 

• Sea Fever. The Nimbus Seafarer sea kayak 
is designed for lake and coastal week-end 
touring. The basic boat is supplied with an 
adjustable seat, foot-rest and back-rest, sealed 
stern compartment with a large 38 x 48 centi¬ 
metre hatch lid and cover, spray-deck, toggles 
and steel tow-bolt. 

Options include a bow bulkhead and 17 x 22 
centimetre hatch, chart holders, and an 
adjustable rudder operated by concealed 
cables. Outsports sells the basic boat for $795. 

• Lighter Bite. Strapless crampons clamp to 
boots in the same manner as a downhill ski 
binding. A wire bale grips the toe welt, and a 
lever buckle grips the heel welt. Strapless 
crampons have obvious advantages. They can 



Camp Superlight Footfangs crampons. 
be fitted and removed conveniently and quickly, 
without unnecessarily exposing fingers to cold. 
They also stay on securely without tight straps 
round the boot which restrict circulation. 

Lowe Footfangs, the first strapless crampons, 
also introduced other innovations. Footfangs 
have 18 points (crampons traditionally have 10 
or 12 points), nylon soles to reduce snow build¬ 
up, greater strength, rigidity and security on 
difficult ice, and are more finely adjustable than 
conventional crampons. 

Many high altitude mountaineers have 
continued using traditional crampons, however, 
because they are lighter (usually weighing less 
than a kilogram a pair). Several conventional 
crampons now also have quick binding systems. 

New Superlight Footfangs from Camp have 
six fewer points than the standard model, more 
widely spaced and shorter front points, and 
come without nylon soles. A neoprene ankle- 
strap prevents accidental release. They weigh 
only 1,190 grams, 250 grams less than the 
standard model, and cost about $134 a pair. 


• Boots ’n’ All. A rise in climbing standards 
has often created the need for better and more 
sophisticated equipment. The introduction of 
such equipment also raises standards. The last 
five years have seen a revolution in friction 
boots. Since the fall from grace of the EB, with 
its change from hand- to machine-production, 
the market has experienced a glut of new 
competing brands and models. None 
represented an advance until the arrival of the 
Fire. With its sticky sole, the Fire had something 
all the other boots lacked. Unfortunately, the 
first models were rather primitive, to some 
extent offsetting the improvement of better 
friction. 

Today’s friction boots differ little in frictional 
properties; the four models reviewed here all 
use much the same rubber. Through modifi¬ 
cations in shape, fit, lacing configurations and 
upper materials, manufacturers are now trying 
to meet the extreme demands of the hardest 
climbing. Inevitably, this has led to greater 
specialization, and more than ever it has 
become difficult to categorically recommend 
one type of boot. Whilst a wider range is 
available overseas, in Australia climbers are 
able to purchase four of these new models. 

Ballet boots are the most sophisticated of the 
Fire range. They have the traditional off-white, 
all-leather upper, although they are reinforced 
on the inside to resist stretching. They have an 
aggressively elasticized heel cup, which grips 
the heels, for hooking, and drives the feet 
forward. Combined with stiff, anatomically 
contoured soles, this forces the climber into an 
optimal position for edging and toe-pointing, 


though not for smearing. The back of the boots 
is cut low, giving greater ankle freedom, 
although the heel cup can still irritate the 
Achilles tendon. The benefit of extremely close¬ 
spaced lacing towards the toe is somewhat 



New-generation rockclimbing boots, from left: Scarpa 
Flock Star, Asolo On Sight, La Sportiva Mariacher, and 
Fire Ballet. Kim Carrigan 

countered by a high toe profile, limiting the 
boots’ suitability for crack climbing. RRP $159. 

On Sight boots are remarkable for their 
superiority over Canyons, Asolo’s earlier best 
effort. The most amazing feature of these boots 
is their weight, which is only a fraction of that 
of their competitors. The uppers are made from 
non-stretch Cordura reinforced with suede. The 
rand and sole are as thin as conceivably 



, jraijAn ounce of 
p 9 prevention. 

'SILVA TYPE 27 

Amazingly versatile ultralight compass. Sight¬ 
ing mirror for accurate bearings (and signal¬ 
ling or shaving). Liquid-filled capsule (tested 
from -40° to +50°C) rotates for Silva System 
navigating. Swedish steel needle on sapphire 
bearing settles in 4 seconds. Luminous 
points help find your way in the dark. And 
there's even a sun watch! This handy 
instrument packs anywhere, hangs on 
lanyard (included) or pins on shirt. 

It's the one compass everyone 
should carry! 


Silva 

brings you back! 
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fjRILOGY... a tent for all 





FRONT VIEW 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 

Weight: Tbtal 3.3 kg 

Inner Tfent 1.7 kg 

Fly Sheet 1.0 kg 

Pbles/Fegs .6 kg 

Framework: Three hoops 

7075 T9 Easton Aluminium 
Tubing Shock corded. 


Floor Area: 2.3 square metres 

Rolled Size: 520 mm x 210 mm 

Maximum Pole Length: 520 mm 
Minimum Anchor Points: Five 

Colour Options: Caramel, Silver 
Suggested Retail Price: $420.00 


Your Trilogy Stockist: 

QUEENSLAND BRISBANE, Jim the Backpacker, Scout Outdoor Centre, The Camping Centre, NEW 
SOUTH WALES SYDNEY, Caving Equipment, Eastwood Camping Centre, Houdine Camping, 
Mountain Equipment, Norskl, Paddy Pallia AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY CANBERRA, CSE 
Camping Sports, Houdine Camping, Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, Paddy Pallin, Wild Country, 
VICTORIA MELBOURNE, Bush & Mountain Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre, Marechal Camping 
Supplies, Mt Waverley Ski and Hire. Outsports, Paddy Pallin, Scout Outdoor Centres, The Wilderness 
Shop. SOUTH AUSTRALIA ADELAIDE, Flinders Ranges, The Scout Outdoor Centre, Summit 
Camping and Hiking, Thor/Paddy Pallin, WESTERN AUSTRALIA PERTH, Big Country, TASMANIA 
LAUNCESTON, Allgoods, Paddy Pallin, HOBART. The Scout Outdoor Centre, BURNIE, Young's 
Outdoor Gear. 


Trilogy is the first tent specifically designed 
for all-year-round Australasian use: 

FEATURES: 

• Double skinned — inner tent pitches first with fly 
sheet attaching separately. Wide pole sleeves ensure 
maximum flow-through ventilation. 

• Triple-hoop structure — increases stability in 
wind conditions. 

• Tapered design — creates aerodynamic shape 
providing unrestricted entrance, maximum head room, 
and shedding of snowfalls. 

• Front extension of fly sheet — provides large wet- 
weather storage and cooking area. 

• Fully insect proofed. 

• Seamless “no-leak” waterproof tub floor. 

• Long profile — for efficient use of space and 
uncramped sleeping. 

• Lightweight option — fly sheet can be pitched 
separately for a lightweight (1.6 kg) three-person shelter. 

• Four-minute pitch. 























possible. A radical taper to already narrow 
soles makes these ideal boots for narrow feet. 
Although not elasticized, as Ballets are, tight 
heel cups grip the heels firmly without irritation, 
while the low-profile toe is excellent for pockets 
and thin cracks. The back of each boot is cut 
extremely low and has carrying loops, a simple 
but useful addition to painfully tight-fitting boots. 
Despite their performance, the extreme 
lightness of these boots incurs the cost of a 
shorter life-expectancy and minimal foot 
protection. About $150. 

La Sportiva Mariachers are almost identical 
in performance to On Sights, having tight heel 
cups, radically tapered stiff soles, low-cut 
backs, but not the low-profile toes or the carry¬ 
ing loops. The distinctive, canvas-lined purple 
and gold suede uppers are tough and stretch- 
resistant. More robust construction throughout 
adds substantially to the boots’ weight, but 
improves comfort and life expectancy. This 
combination of features makes the Mariacher 
the least specialized of these new boots, while 
its availability in European half sizes, effectively 
quarter sizes, makes it potentially the best-fitting 
boot on the market. RRP $169. 

Rock Stars, the latest boots from Scarpa, are 
designed as a softer complement to their 
successful Super Rats. Like the 'Rat' range, 
Rock Stars are incredibly broad, suiting 
climbers with wide feet. While the appearance 
of the blue and gold, suede and canvas uppers 
resemble On Sights, the boots’ weight is closer 
to that of Mariachers. A well-padded tongue 
also contributes to comfort, but adds little to 
performance. As we are coming to expect from 
top boots, the heel cup is tight, the sole tapered, 
the toe-profile low and the back low-cut. Like 
Ballets, the lacing towards the toe is close¬ 
spaced, enhancing snugness about the toes. 
RRP $189. 

Kim Carrigan 

• Social Climbing. Given Australia’s small 
population, local manufacture of specialist 
climbing hardwear is enterprising, to say the 
least. As Roland Pauligk and his RP nuts have 
shown, however, there is always a market for 
excellence, regardless of its origin. 

Those familiar with the American CMI 5003 
ascender will recognize the aluminium alloy 
extrusion used for the new Sydney-made Single 
Rope Technique Equipment ascender body. SRT 
ascenders can be used to climb 7-13 millimetre 
diameter ropes, and are claimed to be the 
strongest and safest available. 

Unlike the CMI 5003, however, the SRT 
ascender has a larger radius gripping cam and 
a Jumar-style release trigger, both made from 
stainless steel. At 520 grams a pair, SRT 
ascenders weigh 60 grams more than the CMI 
5003s but, at an RRP of $99 a pair, cost $30 
less. 


• An Unlikely Cluster... Rockclimbers are 
exposed to more than their fair share of hare¬ 
brained devices and aids. 

At the end of a colour-coded swaged cable 
Camp Pentanuts rotate 180°, presenting at least 
four different pairs of faces to mate with 
corresponding rock placements. The swivelling 
cable sling is less likely to dislodge the alloy 
nut from a shaky placement—a minor draw¬ 
back of conventional wired nuts. 

While climbers may appear pathologically 
fashion-conscious and suicidal, rest assured 



Camp Pentanuts articulated rockclimbing chocks. 
that they are cowardly and pragmatic at heart. 
Regarding Pentanuts, we await their verdict. Six 
sizes; RRP $14-19. 

«... and Just the Bag! Evolution of the 
legendary Summit Gear chalk bag continues 
with a somewhat shallower Featherweight 
model, which weighs only 80 grams and costs 
about $21 (or $22 with fleece lining). 

• From the Goblin’s Forge. Innovative 
products from the Welsh workshop of Denny 
Moorhouse (previously founder of Clogwyn 
Climbing and Safety Equipment) are now 
available from Paddy Pallin shops, and include 
the world’s lightest karabiner (see below). 

The DMM Anka figure-of-eight descender 
(RRP $30) has an asymmetrical neck. The rope 
can be routed round the offset neck from either 
side, giving two different rates of descent. 

DM M’s Nutter nut extracter (RRP $5.95) has 
a hook at one end and a claw at the other. The 
claw forms an anvil for striking with the palm 
of your hand but, more importantly, is designed 
for retrieving Friends. 

• Join the Bolts. Many modern rockclimbs, 
especially on European limestone, are pre¬ 
dominantly bolt-protected. As a rock athlete’s 
climbing hardwear may consist only of kara- 
biners, there is a growing obsession with their 
weight. Rapid clipping of bolt brackets is also 
facilitated by karabiners with clean and 
compact lines. 

Lightweight karabiners are smaller, and 
usually made from a reduced-diameter rod 
stock to a D-shaped design. With smaller radius 
bends, a D-shape karabiner keeps longitudinal 
stresses away from the gate and closer to the 
continuous load-bearing back. Some lightweight 
karabiner bodies have an X or T cross-section 
instead of the more familiar circular or elliptical 
shape. Colour anodized models usually cost an 
extra dollar or two. There are drawbacks how¬ 
ever. Lightweight karabiners are often weaker 
than heavier models. Also, rope strength 
decreases when it is shock-loaded, as in a fall, 
over a smaller radius. 

The Camp Extralight and Bet Climb 
karabiners have hooked gates instead of hooked 


noses to reduce snagging on ropes, tape slings, 
bolt brackets or piton eyes. 

The 47 gram Camp Bet Climb and 42 gram 
Cassin karabiners have curved or ‘bent’ gates 
which open wider and guide rope entry for 
easier one-handed use. To reduce the likelihood 
of a rope releasing itself by pulling back across 
the concave edge of the gate, and opening it, 
during a fall, ‘bent’ gate karabiners should only 
be used with extension slings when clipping bolt 
brackets or pitons. 


Lightweight Karabiners 




Weight 

Strength 

RR 


grams 

kilograms 

price 

Camp 

Extralight D 

40 

2,200 

$7.90 

Bet Climb 0 

47 

2,000 

$9.50 

Light 0 

50 

2,300 

$ 7.00 

Cassin 

Extra Light 0 

41 

2,250 

$ 9.75 

Extra Light D 

42 

2,250 

$11.00 

Light D 

49 

2,300 

$ 8.30 

Clog 

Ultra®* 

42 

2,100 

$9.50 

DMM 

Lightning 2,000 

34 

2,000 

$13.25 

Lightning 2,500 

45 

2,500 

$14.25 

Faders 

2,100 

40 

2,100 

$7.00 

Kong-Bonaiti 

394 

50 

2,300 

$ 9.00 

Wild Country 

Microlite 

45 

2,000 

-$12.00 


• The Last Retort. Are dehydrated camp 
meals part of your repressed past? Do freeze- 
dried meals fail to arouse your demanding 
palate? Lightweight and palatable fast food for 
the walker has always seemed as improbable 
as unassisted flight, waterproof boots, and 
peace in our time! 

Yurika instant meals from Canada might be 
worth a try. The range includes Salisbury steak, 
cannelloni, sweet and sour pork, beef stroga- 
noff, cabbage rolls, clam chowder and shrimp 
creole. Single-serve sachets weigh between 
200 and 300 grams, and cost between $2.60 
and $4.65. 

The ingredients are sterilized and cooked in 
their own fluid after having been vacuum-sealed 
inside a flexible polypropylene-lined aluminium 
and polyester pouch, or ‘retort’ as Yurika 
persists in calling it. The food is neither dehy¬ 
drated nor freeze-dried. The meals contain no 
preservatives, yet are claimed to have a shelf- 
life of over five years. Preparation involves a 
brief five-minute immersion in the boiling water 
which can also be used for your pasta, rice, 
coffee or tea. 

Yurika products are privately marketed. For 
the name and address of your nearest supplier 
contact Yurika Australia Pty Ltd, Suite 22, 20 
Commercial Road, Melbourne 3004; telephone 
(03) 267 8911. 

New products on (loan to Wild), andibr information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcomed for possible review in 
this department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices, and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send items to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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Sportlite 

• Top quality suede and Cordura upper 

• Double band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Leather lining 

• Padded leather bellows tongue 

• Hook and D-ring lacing 

• Anatomic foot-bed for improved support 

• Polyethylene midsole with walking 
flex characteristics 

• Vibram® monobloc sole for maximum 
traction and improved wear 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.4 kg 


Treklite 

• One-piece top quality calf-leather 

• Triple band pressure-relieving cuff 

• Weight (pair size 41): 1.25 kg 

• Sportlite features 


New 

vibram 

sole 

Vibram have combined 
their impressive 
technical resources with 
the innovative KLETS 
design to produce this 
lightweight mountain sole 
breakthrough. 

Designed specifically for 
modern lightweight 
bushwalking and 
mountain footwear. 


esign 


zamberlanj 
life series 
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Available from all good bushwalking shops 










Trek in the Kashmir 
Himalaya wilderness. 

Experience the beautiful remote areas of 
Kashmir, Zanskar and Ladakh in the 
Western Himalaya. 

Our company has been organising 
trekking in the region for 40 years and led 
the first party of Europeans into Ladakh 
after the War. 

You will meet people from a variety of 
cultures — Kashmiri Moslems, nomadic 
tribes and Tibetan Buddhists. 

As you walk you encounter a dramatic 
change in scenery from verdant alpine 
slopes and valleys to the ever changing 
colours of the Ladakh moonscape. 

Book now for May-September 
departures and miss the worst of 
winter. 

Trekking programmes from 4-29 days. 
22 days fully inclusive $2200. 

HIMALAYAN 

ODYSSEY 

THE INDIAN TRAVEL SPECIALISTS 

18-20 Bank Place, Melbourne. Tel (03) 67 1103 
10th FI, 66 King Street, Sydney. Tel (02) 29 4721 


ROCKCLIMBING 

ABSEILING 

-Whether you are venturing into these 
activities for the first time or wanting to 
|ynprove your existing skills, you. deserve a 
fjood, qualified teacher. Your fulfilment is my 
^primary aim, and success is made likely by 
20 years’ experience of professional 
instruction, backed . by friendly informality. 

Courses for individuMs are held very 
frequently in Victoria’s premier areas of the 
Grampians and Mt. Arapiles. 

Private guiding by arrangemem. School 
ana other groups welcome. 

Also 

Bushwalks, Treks and Camps itfJlAf 
Grampians for parties of at least 6 jp§fP 
All year round. Moderate charges. Brochure 
available from: 


// A 

ASE CAMP 
EYOND ... 

‘MuTbury’ PO Box 37 Halls Gap 3381. (053) 56 4300 
, DaviMrithanr \ 




David Carmichael began bushwalking while at 
school, then branched into other outdoor 
pursuits—kayaking, cross country skiing, 
caving and canyoning. While concentrating his 
efforts in New South Wales, including such 
favourite areas as the Blue Mountains, Mt 
Kosciusko and the Budawangs, David has also 
walked and canoed in Victoria, Tasmania and 
New Zealand. When not in the bush he relaxes 
by listening to rock music. 


when he was 16, and soon tried rockclimbing. 
Steve's 'sailing phase’ followed, and he spent 
some time working on boats in the South Pacific 
and off Queensland’s north coast. In 1980 he 
visited Mt Cook, New Zealand. He has been 
back to the area every year since—climbing, 
walking and skiing, as well as working there. 
A keen cross country downhill skier, Steve 
hopes to become a professional climbing and 
skiing guide. 

Murray Parkinson, 23, started taking 
photographs when he was 14, an interest which 
developed out of a hobby in astronomy. Murray 
says that his introduction to bushwalking, when 
he was 17, was a painful one! But it led to his 
interest in nature photography, and he has 
walked extensively in south-east Queensland, 
as well as NSW and Tasmania. A childhood 
enthusiasm for painting re-emerged when 
Murray was studying physics and mathematics 
at the University of Queensland, inspiration for 
some of his works coming from his experiences 
in the bush. Murray says that his other main 
interest is philosophy. 


Steve MacDonald was born in Cooma, and has 
lived most of his life on the nearby south coast 
of New South Wales. He took up bushwalking 


ibe writers and photographers wl 

conclusion of articles and features by contributors wh 
has been previously published in Wild include referer 
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Greg Mortimer on the summit of Everest 


"For the summit bid, we needed 
speciolised, lightweight alpine rucsacs. 
Macpacs were the obvious choice because 
of their reputation and proven 
performance in the toughest conditions. 
And os we expected, they were 
excellent! Thanks Macpac, for you it's 
another successful Himalayan expedition, 
and we've climbed Everest!" 

Greg Mortimer 


QUEENSLAND AITKENVALE, Adventure Comping Equipment/FORTITUDE VALLEY, Scout Outdoor 


Escape/WOLLONGONG, Wollongong Bushcraft/ACT DICKSON, Wild Country/VICTORIA B/__ 

Gear/BOX HILL, Wilderness Shop/MELBOURNE, Bush & Mountain, Poddy Poliin/MOORABBIN, Scout Outdoor 
Centre/TASMANIA BURNIE. Youngs Outdoor Geor/HOBART, Scout Outdoor Centre, Jolly Swagman/LAUNCESTON, 
Allgoods/SOUTH AUSTRALIA, ADELAIDE, Scout Outdoor Centre, Thor/WESTERN AUSTRALIA, FREMANTLE, Wild West 
Adventures/PERTH, Big Country, Scout Outdoor Centre. 


THE BEST KEPT 
SECRET ON EVERES1 

You probably won't read our name in the headlines, but the 
1984 Australian Everest Expedition relied on Macpac 
lightweight rucsacs. And we think that fact speaks for itself. 







Bushwalking, Trekking, 
Cross Country Skiing 

shop at 68 Whitehorse Road, 
Deepdene 3103 (03) 817 4683 



Snow 
Ski 


Easy Parking • Sharp Prices 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
Splash Jackets 
Pile Jackets 
Breeches 
Gaiters 
Water Bag 
Bum Bag 
Day Pack 
Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 783, Cooma, 2630 



Kimberleys Rafting 

Mad Bomber drops the big one! 



Dear Editor, Chief, King! 

I sure enjoy your magazine. Keep up the good 
work. 

I enjoyed the recent article by Kevin Casey 
about his solo walk in the northern Kimberleys. 
He spoke of its ‘sheer remoteness that keeps 
it largely free from man’s influence, enabling 
it to retain a rare, primeval grandeur’. That’s all 
wonderful, but I suppose it’s no longer true, 
since that.. . (expletive deleted! Editor) Casey 
has successfully led the first assault by 
discarding his raft! Unbelievable! I hope I’m not 
the only person astounded by such 
irresponsible and worthless behavior. Please 
publish or send this letter to Casey. I would like 
a reply. 

I did notice that he pinpointed his position 
when he discarded the raft. If that means he 
later returned to retrieve it, then I retract my 
previous comments and commend him. But he 
should inform us one way or another. 

Brent Reynolds 

Mad Bomber 
Defender of Land & Native Ways 
Springfield, Va USA 

Benchmarking Time 

I would like to compliment the ‘Wild team’ for 
the sympathetic treatment my photographs 
received in Wild no 20. 

The reproduction of my photograph on page 
35 shows the outstanding quality that has made 
Wild a benchmark in Australian publishing. 

David Tatnall 
Clifton Hill, Vic 

Stool Crazy 

On page 21 of Wild no 19 is an advertisement 
for Eureka! tents. What interested me was the 
lightweight stool the guy is sitting on. I have 
tried to get one around Wellington, without 
success. Could you tell me who I could write 
to, to definitely get one? 

Peter Phipps 
Wellington, New Zealand 

If a reader can help Mr Phipps with his problem 
stools they might contact Wild! 

Chris Baxter 
Editor 

Imagine the Destruction . . . 

I am writing in response to a letter by Rhys 
Jones of the Blue Mountains Four Wheel Drive 
Club published in Wild no 19 ... 

We wholeheartedly agree that the concept 
of a ‘wilderness experience’ is a personal one 
and that there are some people who may not 
be able to get out into the bush because of 
physical handicap or lack of motivation. But 
where does Rhys Jones propose we draw the 
line on this one? Unlimited four-wheel-drive 
access in National Parks, trail bikes only, or 
upgrading all tracks to conventional vehicular 
standard so that no one is denied this 
‘wilderness experience’? 


Most bushwalkers find abhorrent the idea of 
further intrusion of vehicles, and the attendant 
visual and physical pollution, into National Parks 
and other wilderness areas. Where could we 
go to escape the noise and fumes? 

We disagree with the argument that 
‘responsible four-wheel-drive use’ has a minimal 
impact on the landscape. By virtue of their size 
and weight, it stands to reason that these 
‘trucks' do much more damage than 
conventional vehicles. They have access to less 
well-constructed roads which have virtually no 
maintainance, and are able to detour off roads, 
to avoid obstructions. 

Where does the money come from for the 
upkeep of these tracks when some 
conventional roads are crying out for repair 
within National Parks? The ‘minimal’ impact 
caused by four-wheel-drive vehicles to roads at 
Barrington has resulted in road closures. 

Rhys Jones goes on to review the history of 
two areas in the Blue Mountains, one of which, 
Blue Gum Forest, was preserved solely through 
the efforts of bushwalkers to save it from 
destruction. It is a shame that responsible four- 
wheel-drivers are not as vocal in conservation 
matters. 

It is unfortunate that damage is done in our 
National Parks by an irresponsible walking 
element. We are trying to educate people to act 
within a code of ethics, but there will always 
be those with a 'hiker' mentality, who see the 
bush as a hostile environment to be conquered. 
But if so much damage can be done by people 
on foot, imagine what havoc could be wrought 
by the same irresponsible element with the 
resources of a fully equipped four-wheel-drive 
vehicle! 

John Berry 
Secretary 

Federation of Bushwalking Clubs NSW 
Sydney, NSW 


Begging, Pleading and Grovelling 

I refer to the letters of criticism regarding the 
White Water Canoe Club (in Wild no 19). 

It is obvious that the Queensland canoeists 



ueyiririers mciuaeu. 

Barbara McGrath 
White Water Canoe Club 
Balmain, NSW 



















The Superior Fibrepile 

• Durable, comfortable 
and warm. 
• Ideal leisure, work 
or fashion garments. 


□[FIBREPILE 


H FIBREPILE SJLIFASUPER 


Available from all good outdoor shops 


LILO 


THE ORIGINAL - THE BEST 



GOll-M 


the world’s best known inflatable air beds. 

THERE'S ONLY ONE 


naK W‘A I :}:] TT 


ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ONLY LI-LO 
AIRBEDS ARE BRANDED WITH THE 
LI-LO NAME. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
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MAPS 

show the way... 



CMA maps are available from many 
newsagents, bookstores, tourist infor¬ 
mation centres, service stations, 
camping supply stores, Forestry Com¬ 
mission, Lands Offices, National Parks 
& Wildlife Service or the CMA directly. 



send for your FREE 

‘Catalogue of NSW Maps' 


Name. 



CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY | 
Panorama Av Bathurst NSW 2795 
k telephone (063) 31 S344 ^ 
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Freeze Dri contents are 
freeze dried. This means 
until reconstituted, they 
require no refrigeration 
and will keep for a minimum 
of two years in their sealed 
pouches. 

The freeze drying process 
results in an extreme weight 
reduction without loss of 
nutritional value. Hence the pouches 
are easy to carry but reconstitute into 
flavoursome, highly nutritious meals 
simply with the addition of water, since 
only the .best meats, vegetables, fruits 
and other ingredients are used in the 
preparation of Freeze Dri foods. 

The following meals are available: 

*Lamb and Peas Prime Beef Steak 

Beef and Beans Macaroni Cheese 

*Beef Curry and Rice Apples 

‘Savoury Mince and Rice Apricots 

*Beef Casserole Potato Flakes 

Sweet and Sour Lamb Yoghurt — Natural 

Smoked Fish and Parsley Sauce Yoghurt — Strawberry 
Savoury Spaghetti Yoghurt — Apricot 

Chilli Con Came Yoghurt — Fruit Salad 

•These lines are also available in 300 g (S serving) packs. 

AVAILABLE FROM LEADING CAMPING AND OUTDOORS STORES 


Marketed and Distributed by: 

Richards McCallum Asia Ltd 
PO Box 14 

Abbotsford Victoria 3067 
Phone (03) 419 4211 

Manufactured by: 

Alliance Freezing Company 

Telex No NZ 5325 
PO Box 845 
Invercargill 
New Zealand 



Karrimor Australia Pty Ltd 
148 Queen Street 
Alexandria NSW 2015 
Phone (02) 698 3860 


WILDLIFE 
(yr ENCOUNTERS 


Encounter Australia’s unique flora and 
fauna in spectacular locations with an 
experienced natural scientist. 


• Wild caving 

Nullarbor, Cave Range 

• Sir Joseph Banks Islands 

• Gammon Ranges 

• Coorong wilderness 

• Gawler Ranges 

• Kangaroo Island 


For details and brochures: 

OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 

27B Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate 
South Australia 5154 (08) 339 4899 


Snowy River 
Outriders 


4WD wilderness expeditions into the real 
Snowy River regions including the majestic 
Errinundra Plateau. 

All-inclusive 6- and 8-day tours, October 
to May. 

Also transport only or transport and full 
catering for bushwalkers, canoeists and 
rafters. 

Write or phone for 1985 season brochures: 

The Outriders 

PO Box 399 Orbost Victoria 3888 
Telephone (051) 54 1089 


Mike Cheney 
In Kathmandu 

announces the establishment of his new 
trekking and expedition agency: 

Treks & Expedition 
Services pvt ltd 

Post Box 3057, Kamal Pokhari, 
Kathmandu, Nepal. Cable address: 

CHENEY Box 3057 
in partnership with Mrs Renchin Yonjan 
(formerly of International Trekkers) and 
Mr Madan Gurung (formerly of Sherpa 
Cooperative) together with the former field 
staff of Sherpa Cooperative Trekking. 


Freedom Of The Hills 

is the name of the game. 

As the dew is dried up by 
the morning sun 
So are the sins of mankind 
by the sight of the Himalaya.’ 
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Trangia 


ALL THESE OUTDOOR COOKING UTENSILS 


one compact unit! 


Y ou will see the Outgear label 
more and more - on a range of well 
designed, rigorously tested and carefully crafted 
bushwalking equipment. In just four years Outgear has 
become an influential manufacturer, supplying individuals, families, 
schools, professionals and expeditions with rugged and practical equipment that is made 
to last. Outgear products are made in Australia from the highest quality materials from 
around the world. Outgear products are only sold in better specialist shops by people who 
can best service your needs. We back our products with a long-term guarantee. We also 
supply materials and accessories to enthusiasts who make, modify y'-'V l/y Ani4 
or repair their own gear. Look for the Outgear logo on rucksacks, I ■llTQPQr 
day packs, stuff sacks, silk or cotton sleeping sheets, map cases, ,n 

whistles, tent pegs, fabric, webbing or buckles. Look for Outgear ^Australia 

down-to-earth products at your specialist bushwalking shop. 

Outgear, PO Box 6, Maribyrnong, Victoria 3032. Tel (03) 317 8886. 


,v 




What you get.... 

Trangia cooking unit 
including upper and lower 
windshield and brass burner. 
A kettle. 

Large saucepan 
Small saucepan 
Fry pan 

Removeable handle 


The Trangia all weather outdoor kitchen 
The secret of successful outdoor cooking 
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Available from the following leading specialist shops throughout Australia. 

EXCLUSIVE BERGHAUS STOCKISTS. BRISBANE: Scout Outdoor Centre, Jim the Backpacker. SYDNEY: Paddy Pallin, Paddy Mail Order, Norski, Southern Cross. KATOOMBA: Paddy Pallin. CANBERRA: 
Paddy Pallin. JINDABYNE: Paddy Pallin. MELBOURNE: Paddy Pallin, Eastern Mountain Centre, Scout Outdoor Centre. LAUNCESTON: Paddy Pallin. HOBART: Outdoor Equipment, Paddy Pallin. ADELAIDE: 
Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment, Scout Outdoor Centre. PERTH: Paddy Pallin, Scout Shop, Boots Camping. ALSO AVAILABLE from most Intertrek stores. 



WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years. 


Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look at 
themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the unknown 

and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships and to 
work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and to 
seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, raft, 
rock-climb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushland, rivers, 
rainforests and natural places in Australia. 


and 

Courageous enough to decide that NOW is 

the time to find out what Outward Bound really is all about. 


"u"r"bou"u"traTia"* 

Box 4213 GPO Sydney, N.S.W. 2001 
Telephone (02) 29 7784. 


Australia's Complete Canoeing Supplies if you want the best the world 
has to offer in canoeing and white-water sports, the place for you is Canoes Plus. 
Buoyancy Vests from: Harishok, Splashsports, Wildwater (UK); Grabner (Austria) Paddles from: 
Kober, Schlegel (Germany); Canoe Sport (NZ); Freeblades, Lendal, Ml, New Wave (UK) Helmets 
from: Ace (UK). We also have a large range of Books, Videos and Films. Plus over 70 Canoes, 
Kayaks and Rafts. See the experts and talk to a canoeist about canoeing. 

Canoes Plus 140 Cotham Road Kew Victoria 3101. Phone (03) 817 5934 Trade enquiries welcome. 
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OUTDOOR SERIES 
MILITARY 
SERIES 
BINOCULARS 

THE CHOICE OF PROFESSIONALS 


COMMANDER 7 X 50 WITH COMPASS 



EGA 

Outdoor 


The next time you plan a trip to the 
great outdoors take along a pair of 
STEINER BINOCULARS. The 
highest quality optics, rugged 
rubber armouring, tough internal 
construction, reliability and 
penetrating light power make 
STEINER the choice of professional 
adventurers worldwide. 

All STEINER BINOCULARS 
incoporate STEINERS unique 
“once only” focus system and the 
“Porro Prism” design gives you the 
best in 3 dimensional viewing. 
Available in sizes 6 x 30,8 x 30,7x50, 
10x50 and 15 x 80 (15 x 80 also 
available with integrated compass). 
FOR FULL COLOUR BROCHURES & 
PRICES CONTACT YOUR NEAREST 
AUTHORISED STEINER DEALER. 

ACT - Capital Color 062/47 4030, Downtown Duty 
Free 062/47 4304; NSW - Chart Room 02/922 3378 
Binocular and Telescope Shop 02/235 3190, Waves 
Overseas 02/817 1309, Downtown Duty Free 
02/232 2566; NT - Bells Camera House 089/81 5769, 
Downtown Duty Free 089/81 9088; OLD - Audio 
Optics 07/221 6398, Sportsmans Warehouse 
075/38 9077, Downtown Duty Free 07/229 9749, 

075/38 8122; SA - Downtown Duty Free 08/51 2731* 
TAS - Walch Optics 002/23 4962; VIC - Anchor ' 
Marine 03/598 8077, Downtown Duty Free 03/63 3258 
WA - Precision Optics 09/382 2999, Centreways 
Duty Free 09/322 7844, Downtown Duty Free 

09/305 3R51 ’ 


Torre 


]/here quality and 
service are, more 
iPianjustA/6rd£. d—ts 



all u our specialist 
needs ° • - tiaere 5 no 
compromising. 

(mail order ordired') 

10/600 Sherwcxxl Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 


FUNDERS 

CAMPING 


See us for the kind of quality 
bushwalking equipment you can 
rely on. We re makers of canvas and 
cordura backpacks, travel packs, 
baby carriers, gaiters, waterbuckets 

—.-*_ T over 30 years 



Flinders Camping 

300 GULES STREET, ADELAIDE 
TELEPHONE 223 1913 



Waves Overseas pty Ltd 

142a Victoria Road, Gladesville, 
NSW 2111. Ph (02) 817 1309, 817 1333 
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Why the Downia the better 



Down Quality: 


This is the most important single attribute of a bag. All 
are not created equal, even if they are stated to have 
the same warmth factor, ie. 550 loft. (Loft is 
the volume of entrapped or insulating 
air space that 1 ounce of down 
occupies under specific 
conditions. 550 loft 
theoretically i 


WALL. The most effective, value- 
for-money type of construction used in 
Ised on all Downia 
bags. All walls are 
the same super-tough 1.9 oz Ripstop 
nylon as the bag outer. 


Designed and made in Australia. 
Sanitized for lasting freshness. 
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Shape: 

The shape of a sleeping bag determines 
the warmth and weight. Basically there are tl 
shapes that a sleeping bag can be made in: 
Rectangular where the sides of the bag are parallel; 
Modified where the bag narrows towards the 
bottom slightly; or Mummy where the bag tapers 
to follow the body shape. 


Shell and Liner 
Materials: 


We use light, tough 1.9 oz down- 
proof nylon fabric for the job. This 
nylon is used exclusively on all outers, 
walls and on the inners of every bag, 
with the exception of the Treeline 620 
where Downia use a superfine 2.2 oz 
cotton inner, accepting that the extra 
comfort is worth the slight (.3 oz square 
yard) additional weight. 

Stitching: 

All stitching is downproof. We use 
a special long-life high-strength thread 
compatible with the other high quality 
materials. 


2. SLANT WALL. (Advanced Box), 
advanced slant wall gives excellent 
stabilisation for more extreme 
conditions. Although more expensive 
heavier than a normal box wall 
these disadvantages are more than 
by the extra warmth gained. 
Used on the Downia Glacier 1100. 


DOWNIA 


recover its full 
being compressed. 


zzzz 


Draught Excluder 

All Downia sleeping bags are fitted with 
draught excluder which covers the entire 
length of the zip. This eliminates draughts 
and consequent heat loss from that area. 


Hoods: 


are continuous with 
le bag and share the 
iternal construction; box walling 
the Treeline and Snowfields and 
walling on the Glacier. All hoods 
fitted with a locking cord grip and 
may be adjusted anywhere from 
from fully open to fully closed. 


Design/style 

Fill weight 

Total weight 

Rating 

Coastal 

3 season 

Mountain 

Coastal 

Mountain 

3 season 

Mountain 

Ski. 

Expedition 

620 Trecline Modified Rectangular 

620 grams 

1.6 kilograms 

0°C 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Good 

- 

- 

- 

600 Treeline Mummy 

600 

1.3 

-3° C 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Acceptable 

- 

- 

920 Snowfield Modified Rectangular 

920 

1.9 

-8°C 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Very good 

Acceptable 

- 

900 Snowfield Mummy 

900 

1.8 

-12' C 

Acceptable 

Good 

Very good 

Very good 

Excellent 

Very good 

- 

1100 Glacier Mummy 

1100 

2.0 

-20' C 

- 

- 

Acceptable 

Acceptable 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 


For your nearest stockist and brochure write or call: Outdoor Life Pty Ltd 222 Pacific Highway HORNSBY NSW 2077 (02) 476 5566. Merchant Adventurers 16 Flinders Lane MELB VIC 3000(03) 6541611 





























For information on how to get your 
business listed in this regular feature, 
-““ “'ild Publications Pty Ltc 


Suppliers 


Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centre 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Alp Sport Ski & Camping Centre 

1045 Victoria Road 

West Ryde 2114 

Ph (02) 85 6099 

Backpacker's Pantry 

29 Catlin Avenue 

Batehaven 2536 

Ph (044) 72 6049 

BBQs Galore 

348 Hume Highway 

Bankstown 2200 

Ph (02) 707 3048 

Canoe & Camping Supplies 

265A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 5590 

Canoe Specialists 

5 Wongala Crescent 

Beecroft 2119 

Ph (02) 84 3934 

Caving Equipment 

Cnr Kent and Market Streets 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 2095 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 

Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (toll free) (008) 02 2292 

High Tops Equipment 

PO Box 98 

Glenbrook 2773 

Ph (047) 58 6519 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Leisure Coast Canoe Services 

492 Princes Highway 

Woonona 2517 

Ph (042) 84 1616 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 


Nordic Ski Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Jindabyne 
Opposite Thredbo turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (0648) 62 458 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
69 Liverpool Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Paddy Pallin 
252 Oxford Street 
Woollahra 2025 
Ph (02) 387 4082 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 

Single Rope Technique Equipment 
54 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 57 6420 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 4526 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Outdoor Experience 

518 Macauley Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 21 5755 

The Shop 

Lucas-Chakola 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 

Ph (044) 65 1222 

Three Peaks 

49 Ramsay Street 

Haberfield 2045 

Ph (02) 797 0233 

Trek Outdoor Australia Pty Ltd 

475 Princes Highway 

Kirrawee 2232 

Ph (02) 521 1322 

Waves Overseas Pty Ltd 

142A Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 1309 

Wilderness Supplies 

26 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (0648) 21 587 

Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Mundingburra 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Mountain Experience 

95 Albert Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 2801 

Rosco Canoes 

382 Lutwyche Road 

Windsor 4030 

Ph (07) 57 7465 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 52 4744 



Young’s Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 

Victoria 

Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Aussie Disposals 

283 Elizabeth Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 4057 

Bendigo Adventure Activities 


Swibo (Australia) Pty Ltd 
PO Box 5248 

Gold Coast Mail Centre 4217 
Ph (075) 39 4888 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 


5 Bath Lane 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8620 

BG’s Outdoorium 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Broadway Disposals 

234 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

204 La Trobe Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 662 3349 


Bon Voyage Enterprises 
2 Sandlilands Street 
Lockleys 5032 
Ph (08) 356 6237 
Canoe Sport 
PO Box 571 
North Adelaide 5006 
Ph (08) 46 1263 
Flinders Camping 
300 Gilles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 
Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 
Summit Camping and Hiking 
656 South Road 
Glandore 5037 
Ph (08) 297 4769 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre 
107 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
213B Unley Road 
Malvern 5061 
Ph (08) 271 9640 

Tasmania 

Allgoods Pty Ltd 

71 York Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 3644 

Jolly Swagman 

107 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3680 

Outdoor Equipment 

135 Elizabeth Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 6213 

Paddy Pallin 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

124 St John Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 31 4240 

The Scouting & Camping Shop 

107 Murray Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 3885 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 8814 

Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 5934 

Chandler's Outdoor & Ski 

71 Fryers Street 

Shepparton 3630 

Ph (058) 21 4228 

Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Road 

Camberwell Junction 3123 

Ph (03) 82 7229 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

115 Canterbury Road 

Heathmont 3135 

Ph (03) 729 7844 

Environment Centre Bookshop 

285 Little Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 1561 

Hike and Ski 

67 Wells Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 4093 

Marechal Camping Supplies 

37 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong 3175 

Ph (03) 793 2711 

Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 

Mountain Designs 

377 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 3354 

Mountain Designs 

523 Whitehorse Road 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 874 7560 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 

25 South Street 

Wodonga 3690 

Ph (060) 24 5488 
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Nordic Ski & Backpacking 

(Vic) Pty Ltd 

77 Murrumbeena Road 

Murrumbeena 3163 

Ph (03) 568 4133 

Out & About Outdoor Equipment 

275 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 7870 

Outdoor Gear 

1213A Sturt Street 

Ballarat 3350 

Ph (053) 32 7516 

Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
PO Box 6 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 

Caulfield South 3162 

Ph (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

36 Young Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 2079 

Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 

55 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 9485 

Sam Bear Specialist Camping 

Store 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

79 Mitchell Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8226 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

33 Myers Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052) 21 6618 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 1177 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

20 Station Street 

Mitcham 3132 

Ph (03) 873 5061 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

880 Nepean Highway 

Moorabbin 3189 

Ph (03) 555 7255 

Snow Ski Pty Ltd 

68 Whitehorse Road 

Deepdene 3103 

Ph (03) 817 4683 

St Gwinear Ski Hire 

Main Street 

Erica 3825 

Ph (051) 65 3353 

The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 

Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

7A/59 East Parade 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Western Canoe Centre 

261 Queen Victoria Street 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 9173 


Wild West Adventure Equipment 
33A Adelaide Street 
Fremantle 6160 
Ph (09) 335 9299 
Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 

New Zealand 

Alp Sports 
DFC House 

Corner Queen and Rutland Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (09) 39 4615 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Wellington 

Ph (04) 72 0673 

Mainly Tramping 

Grand Arcade 
Willis Street 


PO Box 93 
Twizel 

Ph (Twizel) 737 

Hong Kong 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O'Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Access to China 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Adventure Travel 

1st Floor 

117 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 6033 

Adventures Away Pty Ltd 

13 Veronica Place 

Loftus 2232 

Ph (02) 521 6515 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3366 

Australian Nature Tours 

PO Box 43 

Newcastle 2300 

Ph (049) 23 025 

Ausventure 

Suite 1 

870 Military Road 
Mosman 2088 
Ph (02) 960 1677 
Backcountry 
PO Box 103 
Thredbo Village 2627 
Ph (0648) 76 342 


Blue Mountains Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Dragoman Overland 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Encounter Overland Ltd 

10th Floor 

66 King Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 1511 

Leisure Coast Canoe Services 

492 Princes Highway 

Woonona 2517 

Ph (042) 84 1616 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure Pursuits 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 

Ph (044) 65 1222 

New Guinea Expeditions 

Lower Ground Floor 

100 Clarence Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 2055 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoolga 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 29 7784 

Paddy Pallin 

Adventure Travel 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (0648) 62 458 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

and Mountain Guides 

195 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Scanway 

38 Kingsway 

Cronulla 2230 

Ph (02) 523 7222 

Somerset Outdoor Education 

Centre (Colo River) 

cF 222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Survival Skills 

140 Vincent Street 

Cessnock 2325 

Ph (049) 90 7366 

Tasmanian River Rafters Pty Ltd 

PO Box 344 

Matraville 2036 

Ph (02) 606 5022 

Transglobal (Egypt) 

5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 
Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1581 

Northern Territory 

Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1486 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 
Willis's Walkabout 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2134 


Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Jim the Backpacker 

Shop A21 

Queens Arcade 

77 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 6609 


Back Track Expeditions 
120 Stoneleigh Street 
Lutwyche 4030 
Ph (07) 57 1573 


Climb High 
PO Box 93 
Broadway 4006 
Ph (07) 52 8804 


interNATIONAL PARKtours 
36 Curlew Street 
Toowong 4066 
Ph (07) 371 5704 
Mackay Rocksports 
22 Lindeman Avenue 
Lamberts Beach 
Mackay 4741 
Ph (079) 55 1273 
Outdoor Adventures 
1 Murragong Street 
Jindalee 4074 
Ph (07) 376 4589 

Raging Thunder White-water Rafting 

Expeditions 

67 Grafton Street 

Cairns 4870 

Ph (070) 51 4148 

Rossville Nature Walking Tours 

PO Box 82 

Cooktown 4871 

Ph (070) 69 5206 


South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Osprey Wildlife Expeditions 

27B Strathalbyn Road 

Aldgate 5154 

Ph (08) 339 4899 

Riverland Canoeing Adventures 

PO Box 962 

Loxton 5333 

Ph (085) 84 1494 

Scout Outdoor Travel Centre 

107 Pirie Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 

Thor Adventure Travel 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 


Tasmania 


Bushwalkers Bus Service 
PO Box 433 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 34 0442 
Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 2226 
Craclair Tours 
PO Box 516 
Devonport 7310 
Ph (004) 24 3971 


Maxwell's Coaches 
Wilmot 7310 
Ph (004) 92 1431 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


Ph (002) 48 5390 


Tasair Pty Ltd 
Cambridge Aerodrome 
Cambridge 7170 
Ph (002) 48 5088 


Tasmanian Mountain Guides 
89 Cascade Road 
South Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 23 3542 
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Tasmanian River Rafters Pty Ltd 

RSD 3648 

North Huon Road 

Judbury 7109 

Ph (002) 66 0230 

Wilderness Tours 

cA Robert H Geeves 

Arve Road 

Geeveston 7116 

Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

PO Box 174 

Albert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 
Base Camp & Beyond 
'Musbury' 

PO Box 37 

Halls Gap 3381 

Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 

PO Box 209 

Wangaratta 3677 

Ph (057) 21 2564 

Canoe Tours Australia 

3 Curtin Street 

East Bentleigh 3165 

Ph (03) 579 5476 

Endless Horizons 

55 Walker Parade 

Churchill 3842 

Ph (051) 22 2430 

High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

PO Box 14 

Ashburton 3147 

Ph (03) 25 8133 

Outdoor Travel Centre 

1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 
Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 602 3066 

Snowy River Expeditions 

PO Buchan 3885 

Ph (051) 55 9373 

Snowy River Outriders 

PO Box 399 

Orbost 3888 

Ph (051) 54 1089 

Spindrift International Guiding 

PO Box 207 

Camberwell 3124 

Ph (051) 44 4684 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 6030 

Wilderness Travel Centre 

59 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 5101 

Wildtrek Ltd 

9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 

Western Australia 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 2335 


Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Wildside Adventure Excursions 

PO Box 96 

Bassendean 6054 

Ph (09) 279 1750 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 
PO Box 93 

Ph (Twizel) 737 
Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (02943) 7330 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 
— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 

PO Box 1338 

Kathmandu 

(Ph) Kathmandu 41 3887 

Treks & Expedition Services Pvt Ltd 

PO Box 3057 

Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 41 2231 


Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 April 
(winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October (summer). 
Advertisements will be inserted in first 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
advertisement and will not be held responsible 
for errors, although every care is taken to avoid 

All advertisements are accepted on the 
express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

gives you the opportunity to learn to 
climb and abseil in complete safety. 
BMCS is the largest and most 
respected school of its kind in the 
country. Our guides are highly regarded 
as Australia’s finest and most dedicated 
instructors, a reputation gained by 
placing safety and client satisfaction 
above all else. We offer a range of 
courses as well as private instruction 
and guided climbs on any day of the 
year. And we mean it—if you want to go 
aid climbing on Christmas Day, learn to 
lead on a long week-end or spend a 
week in the fantastic Wolgan Valley 
sampling some of Australia's most 
classic climbs, we will be available. 
Bookings can be made at short notice, 
just give us a ring. All participants 
receive a complimentary log-book and 
certificates for completed courses. All 
equipment, transport and a delicious 


lunch is provided. Our director, Andrew 
Penney, is an experienced instructor 
and guide who has introduced 
hundreds of people to climbing as well 
as having compiled five popular 
rockclimbing guidebooks. Contact us 
for a brochure and more information at 
285 Main Street, Katoomba, NSW 2780. 
Phone (047) 82 3467. 

Macpac Aurora Gore-Tex Four- 
season Bivvy Tent. Unused. Bargain, 
$195. (03) 787 3735. 

Macpac Olympus Tent. This classic 
tent has hardly been used. In perfect 
condition. $320. Phone Peter (075) 
63 0188. 

Rockclimbing Helmet. Joe Brown. 
$15. Phone Chris (03) 240 8482. 
Salewa Expedition Sleeping Bags. 

1,400 grams down, matching pair, easily 
joined. Extra long for people over six 
feet. Excellent condition. $300 each. 
(07) 343 6611. 

Skis Wanted. Cash for second-hand 
cross country skis (190-210 
centimetres) and stocks. Phone 
Michael (03) 240 8482. 

Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues, PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 
Warwick Deacock Specialized 
Consulting. 30 years' experience. 
Expedition, funding, public relations. 
Make a dream come true. PO Box 100, 
Mosman, NSW 2088. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! Only a few 
discontinued items available: Take a 
Walk on the Wild Side', light blue writing 
on cream T-shirts $4.95, 2 x size 14A, 

1 x size 16; long-sleeve Windbeaters 
$9.95,1 x size 12A, 3 x size 14A, 3 x size 
16. Take a Walk on the Wild Side' (large 
words), light brown writing on cream T- 
shirts $4.95, 3 x size 14A; long-sleeve 
Windbeater $9.95, 1 x size 12A. 
'Discover Wilde mess', light and dark 
blue writing on cream T-shirts $4.95, 

2 x size 14A. If in doubt regarding sizing, 
allow for larger size (where available). 
Price includes packaging and surface 
postage anywhere in Australia. Add 
$1.50 for each garment to overseas 
addresses. Allow several weeks for 
delivery. Send cheque/money order and 
details, including size, to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 



first 50 words, then 60 cents a word, prepaid. 
Send notice and payment to Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 3181. 


Adelaide University Mountain Club. 

25th Anniversary Dinner, Saturday 4 
October 1986, Hotel Adelaide, 
Brougham Place, North Adelaide. All 
members, former members and friends 
invited. Tickets $25 per head (students 
$20). Please contact the Secretary, cA 
Sports Association, University of 
Adelaide, GPO Box 498, Adelaide, SA 
5001. 

ANU Mountaineering Club meets first 
Wednesday each month at 8 pm at 
Australian National University, 
Canberra. Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, bushwalking, skiing and 
rogaining. Interested people should 
contact the club through the ANU 
Sports Union, the President (062) 
46 5648, or Treasurer (062) 48 7142. 
Camden Bushwalking Club. 
Bushwalking, canoeing, canyoning, 
cycling and ski touring. Enquiries to PO 
Box 91, Narellan 2567. Phone (046) 
26 6756. 


Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs (Vicwalk) Inc • represents all 
Victorian bushwalkers • makes 
submissions to government agencies to 
maintain the best possible bushwalking 
environment • encourages all walking 
groups to affiliate • runs a search and 
rescue section • publishes safety and 
information material and a list of clubs. 
GPO Box 815F, Melbourne 3001. 
Friends of Bogong National Park. 
Join us: bushwalking, ski touring and 
project activities. 3 Coling Avenue, 
Carnegie 3163, (03) 569 5729. 
Melbourne Bushwalkers. Day walks, 
week-end and extended trips, social 
functions, guest speakers, slides. Club 
night every Wednesday 7-9 pm, 
upstairs, 377 Little Bourke Street 
(Mountain Designs building), for 
booking on trips, information, 
socializing. Visitors always welcome. 
GPO Box 1751Q, Melbourne 3001. 
The Federation of Bushwalking 
Clubs NSW Bushwalkers Search and 
Rescue. For general enquiries write to 
PO Box 228, West Ryde, NSW 2114. For 
emergencies, only, contact: Keith 
Maxwell (02) 622 0049 (h), (02) 88 9231 
(w); Peter Treseder (02) 48 4182 (h), 
(02) 84 7574 (w). 

The Tenth Anniversary Outward 
Bound Hawkesbury Canoe Classic, 

18-19 October 1986. Ill kilometres, 
Windsor to Brooklyn, NSW. Entries 
available from Race Secretary, PO Box 
399, Turramurra 2074. Come and 
paddle the overnight canoe marathon 
for MS. Canoeists have only raised 
$285,000 so far! 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at Lord 
Jim's Hotel, 36 St Georges Road, North 
Fitzroy. Visitors and new members 
interested in rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 

YHA Activities meet every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, scuba diving, water- 
skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 122 Flinders 
Street, Melbourne (03) 654 5422. 



Subscribe to Wild or 
renew your subscription 
by phone: (03) 240 8483. 
Bankcard, MasterCard 
and Visa now accepted. 
See the form in this issue. 
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OUR NEW 

ARRIVALS ARE 

leik-proofj 


Our new arrivals. 

Hot tape seam sealing allows 
absolutely no water seepage 
through seams. 
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Z.KOTE SEAM SEALED PARKAS 

Available from Sports, Mountain 
and Camping Stores throughout 
Australia and New Zealand 


Hallmark 


























This looks like the traditional jacket beloved of 
climbers and outdoor ^ople. But all resemblance tcffl 
traditional clothing ends right there. 

This Peter Storm classic is treated - in our own plant 
- with an entirely new proofing technology. Yet 
another Peter Storm first. 

It doesn’t smell. It never nee& re-proofing. It * * 
doesn’t affect the natural suppleness of the 
garment’s traditional cotton look - even in 1 
cold weather. 

What it does do is offer 100% protection lM 

against^ downpour of monsoon proportions. i fM 
It’s also thornproof. * *S| 

And, while it wo^Jet rain in, we also mk 

guarantee it will le^fendensation out... no 
matter how long you wear it, no matter .« 

how often you dry^Jean it. 

The Peter Storm classic. A traditional v 1 
all-weath^f. garment which makes^a $ 

welcShfVi W<[alv\^h t^dition. 

At leading climbing and sports shops. J 





